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IL—EVANGELICAL CHARACTER. 


It is a generally recogntzed fact (though I know not by 
whom it has been plainly stated save by Mr. Lecky), that 
“every System of Law is at the same time a System of 
Education.” Perhaps it would be the truest view to take 
of such systems, especially those of Criminal Law, that 
they form not so much machinery for the punishment and 
repression of crime, as moulds into which the moral feeling 
of the masses is destined to run. It would be superfluous to 
demonstrate by examples which must occur to every reader 
how uniformly it follows that where the penalties attached 
to any class of offence are trivial, there it will in common 
opinion be lightly blamed; and where*the penalties are 
heavy, there it will be regarded as heingus ; and how surely, 
also, laws conferring privileges or inflicting disabilities on 
any class, race or sex, serve to educate public feeling to 
respect the privileged, or despise the disabled. Law is, in 
short, to the feeble and vacillating consciences of the mul- 
titude, what an organ is to the voices of an untrained 
congregation. The mighty instrument drowns the discords 
at first, and after a time nearly every singer pitches his 
voice to its guidance, and swells the chorus on the same 
note. 

If these remarks be almost truisms as regard the systems 
of human jurisprudence, they have still greater force as 
regards that kind of Law which we name Religion,—which 
deals with inward feelings as well as outward conduct, and 
rests its authority upon infinite sanctions and penalties. 
Visitors to America are wont to descant with astonishment 
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448 Evangelical Character. 
on the striking variety of character and manners discern- 
ible between the cognate races inhabiting Canada and the 
United States, and find it difficult to ascribe them to their 
origin in the seemingly slight differences between the poli- 
tical system of the Federal Republic and the Home-ruled 
Dominion. But the consequences of shades of variation 
far more slight than these in rival Churches may be traced 
(if we but look for them) still deeper down in the cha- 
racter of their disciples than any political influences can 
possibly descend. Rochefoucauld says that the atmosphere 
of the country in which we were born hangs for ever over 
our heads and hearts. Much more truly might he have 
said that the hues of the church windows through which 
we first look upon the world, colour it ever after for our 
eyes, even till they are dimmed ‘by death. Of course there 
should in all such reflections be kept clearly in mind the 
fact that, just as an emigrant would incline to choose the Re- 
public for his future country if he were already a Republican, 
and the Dominion if he were a Conservative, so the natural 
proclivities of a man towards religious independence or reli- 
gious submission, towards a spiritual worship or towards a 
“histrionic” service, have much to do with his selection of 
a Church, whenever such a selection is actually made. But 
as ninety-nine persons out of a hundred remain all their 
days in the Church in which they have happened to be 
born and educated, the assumption that a man’s idiosyncracy 
is accountable for his creed is obviously more often erro- 
neous than the converse one, that a man’s creed must be 
charged with determining in large measure his character 
and feelings. 

Again, the share which religion takes in the lives of dif- 
ferent individuals is of course wholly diverse ; and while 
with one it seems superficial in its influence as the light 
summer shower, with another it saturates the whole soul, 
and percolates to the uttermost fibres of the heart. Yet 
even if a man’s creed fail to sink below the surface of his 
moral nature, it seldom happens but that it colours very 
importantly his intellectual view. The relative proportions 
in which Christian ideas have moulded the philosophy, and 
Christian precepts have directed the conduct, of the nations, 
since they were alike promulgated on the same authority, 
would form a curious, if somewhat mournful, inquiry. How 
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difficult it is either to shake off the thraldom of a false idea, 
or to submit to the light and easy yoke of a practical lesson 
most divinely true, is a fact of which most of us, unhappily, 
possess personal experience. 

An interesting psychological study, and one tending much 
to dispel our prejudices, would be an exhaustive survey of 
the various religious parties amongst us, with such reference 
of their more subtle traits of character to their acknowledged 
doctrines as should enable us to understand how it comes 
to pass that practices and opinions, often seemingly erratic 
and unaccountable, follow naturally from premisses against 
which it has not occurred to us to take exception. Such a 
study as this, however, cannot be prosecuted with advantage 
as regards any of the newer phases of faith, such as the 
Broad Church within the pale of orthodoxy or of Theism 
outside of it, nor in any case where there has not been time 
for the new variety of mental flower to bear seed after its kind. 
It is never early in the day that a convert manifests the 
real results of his creed. Like the native of a hot country 
visiting a cold one, he is scarcely sensible to the first winter's 
frost, or, vice versd, if he have quitted the frigid zone, to the 
first summer’s warmth. Persons who have recently changed 
their creeds, having their whole minds absorbed by rival 
dogmas, are usually in a state of abnormal mental tension, 
and imagine that they can do better justice to their new 
faith than has ever been rendered to it by those whom 
custom has dulled to its excellences and to the vivid con- 
trasts it affords to opposite error. The result is generally 
an attempt (often stigmatized as presumptuous, but really 
conscientious, and indeed unavoidable) to become imme- 
diately teachers of a lesson of which they have not yet 
spelled the syllables. Nothing can be more unfair to any 
church than to take such hot-headed utterances of erratic 
converts as genuine expressions of its principles. Months 
and years must pass away, every phase of heart and intel- 
lect be successively and thoroughly exposed to the new light 
and air, before a man can even approximately represent the 
results of his creed, assuming (enormous assumption !) that 
he is morally loyal to it from the first hour of its adoption. 
Nay, if the whole truth must be said, it may be doubted 
whether a creed adopted never so thoroughly by both heart 


and mind in manhood, ever absolutely covers the ground, 
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leaving no stunted brushwood or rank-growing weeds to tell 
of the seed sown there in childhood. Nothing but such a 
fire as we are told often leaves the forest of the West a 
charred and blackened desert, out of which a wholly new 
flora arises, would suffice to kill all the plants of thought 
and feeling which obtain possession of the minds of men in 
youth ; and to such a conflagration, short of madness, we 
are never subjected. The consequence is, that it is only 
those who have both been educated in a given creed, and 
then in mature years have deliberately re-considered and 
ratified their acceptance of it, who can afford us types of 
the manner of man which that creed is qualified to create. 
The Protestant retains habits of private judgment and of a 
certain independent form of piety after he has been for half 
a lifetime an obedient son of the Roman Church; and the 
Catholic, while he flings off the visible fetters which en- 
chained his will and intellect, retains to the end of his days 
the scars of them on his scul in a perceptible distrust of 
personal experience, and a tendency to look on all things 
connected with religion from the priestly point of view of 
spiritual expediency, rather than of simple uprightness and 
veracity. Even if the larger features of the character seem 
altogether moulded anew, there will remain details of taste 
and feeling unaffected to the last by the supposed thorough 
conversion ; and, as Nannk, the great prophet of the Sikhs, 
renounced every error of Hindoo idolatry and polytheism, 
but to his dying day held it an atrocious crime to eat of the 
flesh of a cow, so in most unexpected nooks and corners of 
every convert’s mind will be found relics of superstitions— 
boulders left by the glaciers which covered the surface at 
an earlier epoch. 

In truth, as human nature itself is only developed in 
society, and man is scarcely man unless he have associated 
with men, and among men developed his intellect, his moral 
sense and his affections, so for the full and healthful growth 
also of the religious part of humanity it is necessary that 
there should be society, that a man should not hold his faith 
isolated and alone, or even in the bounds of a very narrow 
sect. The thousand influences which arise from the parti- 
cipation in the devout thoughts and pious feelings of a 
variety of minds and hearts, are indispensable to ripen the 
seed of religion even in the most powerful natures, and no 
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individual can be truly said to represent any creed till there 
are hundreds who share it with him. Isolation in religion 
is not wholly an evil; it brings with it, indeed, many deep 
lessons and strengthening exercises ; but it has certainly the 
result of leaving the persons subjected to it only incom- 
pletely developed, compared to what they might have been 
under normal conditions. In the case wherein there has been 
perhaps the minimum shock of transition—among men 
whose fathers, and perhaps grandfathers, were Unitarians of 
the old school and who are themselves Unitarians of the new, 
—we find, I apprehend, a better defined and more homo- 
geneous type of character than anywhere else in the Liberal 
camp. They and their forbears have been always “in the 
foremost files of time,” and having merely moved on with 
the age and under the chieftainship of the Zeit Geist, there 
is a remarkable harmony in their mental and moral deve- 
lopment. Such men, having never for an hour believed in 
Hell or the Devil, or the awful myth of the Atonement, 
never trusted in sacramental magic, and never suffered the 
warping of their moral intuitions by casuistry, have no 
Jordan to cross to pass into the possession of the land of 
complete mental freedom and religious trust. But for that 
very reason, perhaps, few of them measure how vast a stride 
is made even when the little Rubicon of “orthodox Unita- 
rianism” is finally stepped over, nor into what a different 
region of spiritual life they have passed. Those amongst 
us, on the other hand, who have been brought up in the 
shadow of the old creed, are well aware when they have 
escaped from it into the broad sunlight, and the day of their 
final deliverance must ever remain the great jubilee of their 
lives ; but, like the old prisoner of the Bastille turned free 
into the open street, their dazzled eyes refuse to see all that 
is before them. They go about for years feeling their way 
timidly, and even to the end probably never wholly overlive 
in this world the consequences of the treatment to which 
their early years were subjected. There may remain to the 
last, not indeed the belief of childhood, or even its ghost in un- 
conscious thought, but the bent of mind, the moral attitude, 
so to speak, of which those beliefs were the cause. The 
muscles play freely in the directions of such exercises as 
their old creed permitted, but are stiff and intractable for 
other use. They bow more readily than they stand upright. 
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They find it easier to fear than to hope; to weep than to 
rejoice ; to strike their breasts with the cry, “ Mea culpa,” 
than to place their hands in that of the Deliverer and say, 
“T am Thine; save me.” 

For these reasons it is impossible yet to draw any sketch 
possessing claims to truthfulness of the type of character 
which the more advanced liberal creeds may be moulding 
in our midst. And as regards the “ Broad” section of the 
orthodox churches, it is also so newly formed and in so 
singularly fluid a state, and possesses so little coherence, 
that an attempt to depict its characteristics would lead to 
little more than the portraiture of half-a-dozen distinguished 
and admirable men holding very little in common save an 
intense love for Christianity minus a belief in three-fourths 
of the doctrines which have hitherto been understood to 
constitute that religion. There remain only the two great 
orthodox parties, roughly divisible into High and Low, 
whose psychology we can fairly study ; and it will be our 
endeavour in the following pages to sketch some of the 
characteristics of the latter or Evangelical School, contrast- 
ing it where it may be desirable with its rival. 


The grand and fundamental distinction between the High 
Church and the Low Church parties seems to be this : 

The High Church system starts with the idea of a Cor- 
porate Body, a Church of the Faithful divinely shepherded 
as a Flock; and estimates individual souls primarily as 
members thereof. It is consequently essentially a Public 
and Objective Religion. 

The Low Church system starts with the idea of an indi- 
vidual immortal soul in immediate and direct relationship 
with its Maker; and estimates the Church as little more 
than a synthetic expression for the aggregate of such souls. 
It is consequently essentially a Private and Subjective Re- 
ligion. 

These distinctions, though never perhaps clearly laid 
down by any authority on either side, and scarcely appre- 
hended by the adherents of either, will be found, I think, 
on examination to be fundamentally just, and to explain a 
large share of the differences traceable among their doc- 
trines, sentiments and practices. It is true that the High- 
churchman will often speak feelingly of the value of indi- 
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vidual souls; and the Low-churchman will speak equally 
warmly, now and then, of the sacredness of the Church. 
But it will be found on further inquiry that at bottom the 
High-churchman’s interest in the individual soul is founded 
on his recognition of it as a member of the Church either 
in esse or in posse ; and that he has an amazing indifference 
to the spiritual trials, experiences and excellences of even 
saintly Dissenters. And the Low-churchman on examina- 
tion will be found to feel tenderly about the Church only 
as he realizes it as the invisible bond of the Communion of 
Saints, the spiritual “ Meeting-house,” so to speak, wherein 
they assemble. For the present, as I have just said, I shall 
attempt to follow out some of the results of the Evan- 
gelical Private or Subjective system, and perhaps on some 
future occasion do the same as regards the High-church 
Public and Objective scheme. It will be noted that in 
each case the extreme developments of Methodism or Qua- 
kerism on one hand, or Ritualism on the other, represent 
little more than the carrying out of either principle to its 
remoter verge. 

The Individualism of the Evangelical view is not so much 
a matter of abstract theory as of experience. The disciple 
of this school believes, because he has felt, that God enters 
into individual relations with each regenerate soul,—not 
through the medium of any priest, or by the help of any 
sacrament (whereby the sanction and cognizance of the 
Church would be implied), but in the “secret place of the 
Most High,” the innermost consciousness of the soul. Ac- 
cepting these facts as true for all the “redeemed” as well 
as for himself, he recognizes as absolutely infinite the in- 
trinsic importance of each soul considered altogether inde- 
pendently, and whether belonging to a Church or standing 
alone in the universe with God. Nor is there any collateral 
lesson of his religion requiring the Evangelical to modify 
essentially this isolated view of souls. The Bible, his only 
authoritative instructor, comes to him as if it were a Letter 
written to him by the very hand of God, needing no sup- 
plement of Church exposition or of human commentary of 
any kind. If he admit social worship, the ministry of 
pastors, and the two simple sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist (the “Communion,” as he prefers to call it), to 
be “means of grace,” he never dreams that the plenitude of 
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Divine assistance may not be freely granted to him without 
any of them. In a word, Robinson Crusoe, having managed 
to save his Bible, would be, in the Evangelical view, in 
quite as favourable a spiritual position as the inhabitant of 
a Christian city. 

The results of this Individualisin among Evangelicals are 
obviously on the whole excellent,—as they ought to be, 
seeing that it is surely the truer basis of religion. Spiritual 
life is recognized throughout the sect as beginning deep in 
the very core of the heart. Consequently the whole effort 
of a really pious Evangelical is to purify his heart to the 
very bottom, to sift his own feelings and motives to the 
uttermost, to make sure,—since he has no other surety 
and uo priestly absolver,—that he is “at one” with God in 
those innermost recesses which no human eye can reach. 
Not only is he not satisfied with outward obedience or 
bodily attendances at public worship, but he has a con- 
stant tendency (not seldom carried to excess) to undervalue 
“ works” of every kind. Again, his feelings towards God are 
intensely personal. There is no question with him whether 
God cares only for man “as a Duke for his herd of deer, 
careful of the herd, careless of the units of which it is com- 
posed.” His religion makes him take each event of his 
life (down often to the most trivial incident) as a specially 
designed reward or punishment, or “ exercise” of some 
sort ; and his love for the Guide whose rod and statf thus 
direct and support him, is entirely of the type of a familiar 
personal servant. For his Prayer he very much prefers the 
simplest and plainest chapel or the “chamber” of which 
he can “shut the door,” to the most gorgeous cathedral. 
Nay, he feels that for an act of such awful significance and 
solemnity there is a certain irrelevance and impertinence 
in a splendid cultus ; and as he fully believes that the only 
value of prayer is its intense earnestness, he is jealous of 
any outside object which may divert his attention from the 
only two things he desires to think about—his own sinful- 
ness and God’s holiness. Pictures, statues, music, flowers, 
vestments, incense, are each and all in his estimation dis- 
tractions of the senses, calculated to hinder, not to help, 
what he has come to do. As to the excitement of religious 
emotion through such sensuous channels, the true Evan- 
gelical mistrusts it almost as much as if it were obtained 
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through a dram of alcohol; and even in the case of the 
most elevated of them—music—he is of the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Fry in one of her letters, that it leads to 
religious emotion, but not by any means to religion itself, 
whose source must be far deeper.* 

Again, a “ Note” of Evangelicalism is the small share 
which asceticism takes in its discipline. It concerns itself 
too exclusively with the soul to make the mortification of 
the body a very prominent consideration. The renunciation 
of the mental sin of Vanity through the medium of scrupu- 
lously plain and needlessly ugly attire has been more in 
vogue aiuong its disciples of the extreme sections—notably 
among the Quakers—than the denial of the bodily appetites 
by fasting or flagellations. To make up for some laxity in 
these matters, however, Evangelical religion is austerely 
strict on the subject of Sabbath-keeping and Bible-reading 
—both belonging to the order rather of mental “means of 
grace” than “exercises” of the Catholic fashion. 

It would lead us too far to consider how vastly these 
two direct “ordinances” have affected for good and evil the 
thousands of minds which now for three centuries have 
given them almost the foremost place in their morality. 
Carlyle says that very much of Mahometanism depends on 
Ramadan. Assuredly not less of Puritanism depends on 
the Judaic Sabbath-keeping which has served as the out- 
ward sign as well as the weekly-recurring re-enforcement 
of religion. Bible-reading, also, which may be said to have 
made the Scotch mind, and to have given to the English 
the double culture of an Eastern literature—how it has 
“lifted the poor out of the mire,” and enabled each humble 
soul to share in the loftiest thoughts, the grandest poetry, 





* Perhaps we may go further, and say that there is a certain antagonism 
at the root between profound Evangelical earnestness and highly developed 
esthetic taste. Certain artistic sentiments and certain religious sentiments 
(either of the Pantbeistic or Catholic order) harmonize perfectly well, and 
mutually enhance each other. But esthetic considerations fall into the back- 
ground for a man whose thoughts are occupied by the tremendous realities of 
the moral life and the eternal world. There is no room for the dilettante amid 
a crowd of suffering and sinning creatures struggling upon the brink of the 
Bottomless Pit. Before the love of the Beautiful in nature and art can take 
its full place in a religious mind, that mind must either have arrived at the 
conclusion that all souls are for ever safe in the hands of the Merciful Father, 
or else have come to the pitch of selfishness of being content that millions 
should perish, since its own security is guaranteed. 
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of the human race! In the fond belief that between the 
covers of his Bible he held the very Letter of God to him- 
self, that the first and last words of Divine counsel and 
warning and promise lay infallibly there, the Evangelical 
has possessed, like Jacob in his dream, an angel's ladder by 
which he could at any moment climb up into the nearer 
communion with God. To read the holy texts has not 
been so much to receive this or that particular instruction 
(though that also was much), as to enter into a sort of 
mental cathedral nobler and more sacred than any Temple 
to the Jew or any Church to the Catholic, since the Shekinah 
—the Real Presence—was everywhere diffused through 
every line and every word. The strong man in the grief 
of bereavement opened his Bible (it mattered little at what 
place ; the massacre of the Canaanites in the Book of Joshua 
was almost as good as the Sermon on the Mount or the 
final transcendent glory of the last chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse), and read on and on in the half-attentive state which 
practice had superinduced, till the fall of the majestic 
periods lulled him like the waves of the sea upon the shore, 
and ere he closed the solemn volume his soul was soothed 
and comforted ; and he went away feeling he had somehow 
been near to his God, and had done his part to deserve the 
Divine consolation. The woman troubled with many things, 
full of scrupulous conscientiousness, and worn with the 
effort to steer her way through all the rocks of domestic 
trial, found a moment, as she passed to and fro into her 
chamber, just to open the beloved Book and glance at what- 
ever words fell under her eye. And somehow they always 
had their appropriateness to her case, and could be under- 
stood to serve as a passing word from the Saviour at whose 
feet she longed to sit ; and she too went away strengthened 
and comforted. Chillingworth’s dictum has been well-nigh 
verified to the letter. The Bible has been, not merely the 
creed, but the religion of Protestants. 

As to the noisier and more worldly social amusements, 
the Evangelical mind has had simply no relish for them. 
It was at first, no doubt, no formal or artificial discipline, 
but a very real distaste for the loud pleasures of a coarse 
age which originated the Puritan strictness on these matters. 
When we remember that, when the Plague was ravaging 
London, the reigning king (Charles II.) went with his disso- 
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lute friends to dance a masquerade representing the Black 
Death, actually in the metropolitan cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
it is not very astonishing that the men who “rolled the 
psalm to wintry skies” among the northern hills, or “strove 
with the Lord” on their knees after the fashion of Cromwell 
and Bunyan, should have small taste for the debauchery, 
drunkenness and blasphemy, which in those days formed the 
staple of social entertainments. 

3ut by far the most important result of the Individualism 
of the Evangelical system, has been the recognition of the 
spiritual equality of women. In the sect in which that Indi- 
vidualism has been carried to its logical conclusion,—among 
the Quakers who abolished priesthood altogether and made 
the Inner Light the final test of truth,—this equality was 
formerly recognized, and women-preachers, duly “ accepted,” 
vindicated, like Mrs. Fry and Lucretia Mott, the wisdom of 
such a step. Among the Methodists also many a “ Dinah 
Morris” * has done excellent work ; and it is not easy to cal- 
culate how much of the revival of piety three generations ago 
is traceable to the enthusiasm of Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon. Even in the strict bounds of the Church of England, 
where the pulpit was of course closed to them, women have 
had an enormous share of undisputed influence, and their 
books, like Hannah More’s, have been prized on a par with 
those of the men of the same views. It would never have 
entered into the head of an Evangelical clergyman to rebuke 
a woman for talking or writing of theology, much less to 
desire her to sit apart from the male congregation, and 
humbly to follow to the altar the last male communicant, 
perhaps her own foot-boy. And why? Because where the 
intrinsic independent value of each immortal soul is fully 
recognized, and where fervent piety, rather than priestly 
dignity, is the chief claim to reverence, there it was inevi- 
table that woman should be esteemed as the spiritual equal 
of man. Nor did the Evangelicals (boldly cutting the chain 
of Catholic tradition at the Reformation) find themselves 
fettered by those gross doctrines concerning the impurity 
of womanhood, first inherited by the Romish from the 
Eastern Church and the celibate monks and hermits of the 


* A genuine character, it appears, drawn from an aunt of the author of 
Adam Bede. 
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desert, and then again servilely accepted by modern English 
Ritualists. It was the Soul, not the Body, of a woman 
which the Evangelical regarded ; what she might be her- 
self in her spiritual nature, and not what temptations her 
corporeal nature might offer to his; and the consequence 
was that he generally found in mother, wife, sister, friend, 
what he described in his quaint verbiage very truly as a 
“faithful helpmeet on the road to Zion.” Women bloomed 
out in such open air of religious freedom and sympathy, 
and did other work beside dusting church hassocks before 
“matins,” and arranging flower-pots and bouquets upon 
altars, or even than writing the dreary, long-winded, goody- 
good novels, which is the loftiest effort for the present of 
the High-church feminine intellect. 

Nor is it only to women that Evangelical religion has 
made its professors generous. A keen sense of spiritual 
sincerity even in those widely opposed to them in the 
theory of religion, is as common among Evangelicals as it 
is rare or unknown in the High-church camp, beyond whose 
visible trenches every passer-by is challenged as an enemy. 
Even when an Evangelical deems his neighbour to be in 
deadly and soul-endangering error (such as the Unitarian 
heresy), he is often unwilling or unable to close his heart 
against sympathy with his genuine piety whenever he 
sees it. 

These results of Evangelical Individualism, on the whole 
so excellent, have of course been liable to a process of warp- 
ing and caricaturing, converting them—alas! too often— 
into mischiefs and hypocrisies. The Bible has been made 
a fetish, and the reading of it a perpetual consultation of a 
misunderstood oracle. Sabbath-keeping has been set up 
above all the weightier matters of the law, and the eating 
of cold dinners and reading of “good” books on a Sunday 
elevated to the rank of sacred obligations. Young people 
who had no sense of “inconsistency” in the refined and 
harmless pleasures of decent society in a moral age, have 
been compelled to renounce them in obedience to the pre- 
judices of a former generation, and trained both to hollow- 
ness and gloom accordingly. The edifices and services 
dedicated to religion, if kept clear of the Scylla of Ritualism, 
have fallen into the Charybdis of slovenly disorder. Dis- 
paragement of “works” has led often to the verge of Anti- 
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nomianism, and to the perilous belief that to the elect all 
things are pure.* Even the ennobling sense of personal 
relation to the Highest, which ought to prove truly the sal- 
vation of the soul, has been defiled not seldom by hateful 
spiritual pride and monstrous irreverent familiarity. The 
reticence concerning the affairs of the soul which belongs 
to the highest type of Evangelicalism, has almost disap- 
peared among the vulgar herd, and given place to odious 
spiritual gossip and sickening cant, whereby in common 
estimation the whole party is tainted, so that every phrase 
they employ bears with it a tang of snivelling insincerity. 
Women, again, imperfectly educated or not educated at all, 
instead of speaking good words out of pious hearts, have 
said and written floods of folly out of heads filled with the 
childish dogmatism of ignorance. 

Lastly, the great practical excellence of Evangelical reli- 
gion, its intense inwardness, has not seldom been so far 
mistrained as to produce a condition of morbid self-con- 
sciousness and moral hypochondriasis. On this subject, 
however, it is hard indeed to pass judgment. On the one 
side, there is this peril of over-strained self-analysis ; on the 
other, the greater and more common danger of self-ignorance 
and complacent self-satisfaction in a low stage of moral life. 
The labyrinthine windings of selfishness and vanity in our 
hearts, the share which ignoble motives take in our noblest 
acts, the deadly moral disease sometimes revealed by the 
symptom of a trivial fault, are lessons of terrifying import- 
ance, which it would seem that Evangelicalism has taught 
to its disciples more thoroughly than has often been accom- 
plished by creeds of higher intellectual pretension ; and it 
is clear that if the Church of the Future is to be a real 
mother of saints, it must in some measure afford the same 
stern education. Without some such inward self-study, the 
sense of the nature of sin can scarcely fail to be shallow, 
and the correlative sense of the holiness of God, and of His 
mercy and patience towards us, cold and dull. 

But these merits and demerits of Evangelical religion, 





* This evil doctrine belongs, however, much more to the Calvinistic than 
Arminian sects. It is said that in outlying Welsh districts, where the former 
prevail in great majority, a great deal of laxity concerning both chastity and 
sobriety is condoned in favour of religious fervour and the correct adoption of 
all the shibboleths of the party. 
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which are derived from the use and abuse of its root prin- 
ciple of Individualism, and which might mostly be shared 
by Theism, only account for half its characteristic features. 
We must not forget that the whole Christian Church has 
worked up into its theory of life a certain stupendous Drama 
supposed to have been enacted eighteen centuries ago in 
Palestine. With regard to the High-church school, for 
reasons to be hereafter noted, the results of the presence of 
this doctrinal element in their religion is secondary to that 
of practical Sacramentalism. But with the Evangelicals it 
is altogether predominant, and the whole savour of their 
piety, so to speak, is determined thereby. Let us review 
briefly how the doctrine of the Atonement is calculated to 
act upon a human mind which embraces it as the very 
core of its religion. 

That the originators of the scheme of Atonement, from 
Augustine and Anselm to Calvin and Arminius, possessed 
an essentially forensic cast of thought, and that their con- 
ception of the moral government of God was an application 
of the principles of Roman jurisprudence to the concerus of 
the soul, appears more certain as the subject is further 
investigated. Just as the old physiology bequeathed to us 
the notion of the mystic efficacy of “ Blood” (supposed to 
be the principle of Life), and the old system of Village-com- 
munities furnished the idea of the imputation of guilt to 
every member of the tribe of our Head-man Adam, so the 
elaborate and ingenious legal theories brought to perfection 
by the great jurisconsults of the age of the Antonines, and 
disseminated from Rome throughout medizval Europe, have 
formed the framework into which the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment has been fitted with exactest nicety.* We have not 
more surely derived our metaphysics of the Logos and the 
Trinity from the Greeks, and our cosmogony and demon- 
ology from the Chaldees and the Persians, than we have 





* ¢* Almost everybody who has knowledge enough of Roman Law to appre- 
ciate the Roman Penal system, the Roman theory of the obligations established 
by Contract or Delict, the Roman view of Debts, and of the modes of incurring, 
extinguishing and transmitting them, the Roman notion of the continuance of 
individual existence by universal succession, may be trusted to say whence 
arose the frame of mind to which the problems of Western Theology proved so 
congenial, whence came the phraseology in which those problems were stated, 
and whence the description of reasoning employed in their solution.” —Ancient 
Law, by Sir H. Maine, p. 359. 
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borrowed from the heathen Roman conquerors of Britain 
every plank of thought, and even almost every term of lan- 
guage, which constitute Christendom’s peculiar practical 
theology. The bridge which was supposed to have been 
laid by Divine hands between a sinful earth and the heaven 
of the Redeemed, is strangely found to rest, stone by stone, 
over the scaffolding carefully built up through ages of labour, 
by men like Ulpian, Gaius and Justinian, for the secure 
traffic of human concerns and the well-ordering of the 
foman State. 

From the general Augustinian scheme of the Atonement 
to the special systems of Calvin and Arminius, there was but 
a step; but each of these teachers, even where he diverged 
widest from the other, still followed Roman legal precedent 
with some difference of application. “It is difficult to say,” 
observes Sir Henry Maine, “whether the religious system 
of Calvin or the religious system of the Arminians has the 
most markedly legal character.” The consequence of course 
is, that to the whole mass of minds which have adopted or 
been trained up in either Calvinism or Arminianism, a 
certain forensic bent has been given; an element of curious 
legal argumentation, of ingenious dovetailing of pleas and 
counter-pleas, has become an integral part of their religion. 
Now the effect of this upon the human mind, in introducing 
a certain meanness, or, as We may say, pettifogging, into the 
solemn transactions of the spiritual life, cannot be over- 
looked. I must explain a little how I conceive it to act 
generally in the case of Evangelical Christians. 

Every devout soul must in the nature of things learn 
and think of God in two different ways, the Intellectual 
and the Spiritual. By the Intellectual method he learns 
the traditional creed of his fathers, and all which sacred 
books, churches and priests can tell him ; and he may also 
put together for himself such inductions concerning the 
Divine Character as may be drawn from the order of Nature 
and external Providence. By the Spiritual way he receives 
directly in the innermost sanctuary of his soul in the hours 
of highest communion, what we may reverently call God’s 
immediate revelation of His own holiness and love. Hap- 
pily, as regards this last mode of learning of the Divine 
Father, the traditional creeds can never wholly shut it 
out; and it remains for Catholic and Calvinist, for Jew, 
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Moslem and Pagan, the one source of pure light, often 
irradiating and breaking through the thickest intellectual 
darkness, and “confounding the wise” with a far higher 
wisdom. Doubtless, indeed, this has been the correction 
to truly obedient and faithful souls, in every age and under 
every creed, of the errors in which they have seemed im- 
mersed, and has justified old Scotus’ saying, that “surely the 
Divine clemency suffereth not any soul which earnestly seeks 
Him to be lost in the mists of error and to perish therein.” 
But, on the other hand, if the inward and spiritual mode 
be the corrective side of human thoughts about God, it 
must be admitted that the external and intellectual is of 
vast importance also; and that where the two are in irre- 
concilable disharmony, the man must infallibly undergo all 
the evils consequent on either rejecting Reason as carnal 
and unholy, or else of holding his religion and morality on 
the hazardous and dishonourable tenure of being disallowed 
by Reason. Now when we come to consider that, in the 
case of minds trained in the orthodox schools of theology, 
the Intellectual mode of thinking of God is essentially a 
legal one, full of pert, ingenious pleas and (as a Roman 
lawyer would describe them) “elegant” turns of law, it is 
obvious that the contradiction between the external and 
internal knowledge must be extreme. Nothing in the 
remotest degree resembling such transactions as our Debt, 
or God’s Satisfaction, with the quirks and quibbles of 
Imputed Sin and Imputed Righteousness, Infinite Punish- 
ment and Infinite Atonement, or Physical Blood as the coun- 
terpoise of Moral Guilt, are known in the serene and awful 
realm of the spiritual consciousness. They remain outside 
of it from first to last even in the most simply believing 
minds, the one fact of which alone the soul is spiritually 
cognizant being that it has “passed from death unto life,” 
that it is “at one” with God, howsoever that Atonement 
has been brought about. All the real inward transactions 
of the heart with its Father and Guide and Divine Judge, 
are on a different plane from any in which legal pleadings 
could naturally have a place ; and forensic terms imported 
forcibly into them in obedience to a creed, introduce nothing 
but confusion and disorder. Yet such has been the influ- 
ence of this terrible Theology, that millions of souls, striving 
upward to feel after and find the Father of Spirits, have 
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gone on all their days forcing this most incongruous imagery 
into their thoughts of Him, and using its terminology in 
their prayers, till it has acquired the sanctity of habit as 
well as of authority. In considering, then, the Evangelical 
Character, it is needful to bring this point into great promi- 
nence, because I apprehend it affords the key to many of 
the secrets of such natures,—to the early roughness and 
disharmony so often perceivable while the two modes of 
thinking of God are in full though perhaps unrecognized 
opposition, and to the later mellowness and sweetness when, 
in advancing years, the external mode has become mere con- 
ventional phraseology, and the internal spiritual method has 
had time to teach all its lesson of love, Divine and human. 

But beside the forensic cast of thought resulting from the 
doctrine of the Atonement, that great dogma has obviously 
other most important effects upon the minds of those who 
have taken it profoundly to heart. Its first consequence 
seems to be a sense of tremendous gloom hanging over the 
universe. The central object to the Evangelical eye is not 
the Sun of Love in the heavens, but the awful portent of a 
darkened world and a crucified God. It is quite impossible 
that a man who should behold this terrific scene with the 
eye of faith, as the one great reality and central fact of all 
history, should at the same time take cheerful or lightsome 
views of life, or feel it possible wholly to cast off, even in 
his most playful moments, the burden of such a vision. 
Mr. Galton has shewn by a most curious calculation that a 
majority of eminent Protestant saints and divines were men 
of imperfect bodily health and low animal spirits, and has 
drawn the conclusion that to such temperaments their reli- 
gion specially fitted itself. Perhaps it may be no less true 
that a profound realization of the great Evangelical dogma 
of the Atonement is eminently calculated to depress the 
spirits and deprive the believer of that spring of cheerful- 
ness and elasticity which is the sine gud non of sound phy- 
sical health. Yet by no means entirely evil or depressing 
are the effects of the Atonement theory on the minds which 
accept it. Its advocates have not been wholly wrong in 
their boast that its tendency is to impress, as by one terrific 
symbol, upon the minds of sinners the infinite deadliness 
and hatefulness of sin. It must be granted that the sense 
of this truth, of the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” (real, 
VOL. XI. 2K 
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genuine sin, not disrespect of arbitrary ordinances), has pro- 
bably never been experienced more intensely by any human 
souls than by the most eminent Evangelical saints. If they 
have endeavoured to heighten that sense and lash themselves 
into deeper penitence by mental representations of Christ 
crucified as their substitute and a Hell yawning to receive 
them, we cannot doubt that very genuine loathing of it for 
its own sake and as an offence against God underlay such 
efforts. People do not (as is often supposed) begin com- 
monly by being frightened about their sins, and then after- 
wards repent of them in earnest; but they first feel the 
dumb and dreadful sense that they are guilty and yet can- 
not repent, and then turn to any thought wherewith, like a 
thorn, they may prick their hard hearts and cause them to 
bleed in penitence. The doctrine of Eternal Punishment 
has served, I believe, only indirectly to this purpose ; and 
the exceeding value attached to it throughout all Low- 
church communions is due to the fact that the forensic 
training of the Evangelical mind has enabled it to discern 
clearly enough that, if the penalty of sin be not laid down 
as infinite, the whole scheme of the Atonement lacks its 
needful postulate.* The infinite sacrifice of a God could 
never be required save as a substitute for infinite guilt ; 
nor, if man could hope to expiate his own transgressions 
hereafter, would he accept without degradation the vica- 
rious agony of his innocent Saviour. That vicarious agony 
of Christ is the really affecting idea wherewith Evangelicals 
have sought to strike the stony rock of conscience ; and we 
cannot doubt that the method is often so far successful as 
that a flood of tender and remorseful feeling comes not 
seldom through its means to relieve the aridness of the soul. 
If the grief so experienced be not really contrition for sin, 
for actual offences against God or man, but only self-reproach 
for having in some mysterious way contributed to the suf- 
ferings of Christ, who passed into heaven ages before the 
sinner was born, yet even so there is some breaking of the 
crust of mere selfishness which may prepare the ground of 
the heart for more genuine repentance. 

The legal fiction by which the Evangelical persuades 





* Its acceptance has just been made, we are told in the newspapers, the sine 
qu4 non of admission to the Baptist College in Regent’s Park. 
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himself that his sin is primarily a sin against Christ, is 
precisely paralleled by another, by which his meritorious 
actions, especially that of almsgiving, is always represented 
as consisting in the “service of Christ,” and “seeing Christ 
in the poor.” By the latter trick of ethical legerdemain, the 
whole beauty and simplicity of the recognition of human 
brotherhood is ingeniously subtracted from the action, and 
the benefactor made practically to say to the object of his 
benevolence, “Do not imagine I give you bread because I 
fee] for your wants as man for man, but because I shall 
thereby oblige somebody to whom I owe gratitude on my 
own account.” It is, in fact, little better than the Romish 
practice of “making salvation” out of the woes of our neigh- 
bours, and saying, as the Swurs de Charité often do very 
andidly, “Do not think I nurse you out of feeling for you ; 
I-do it pour faire mon salut.” In each case it would seem 
as if all-pervading selfishness (or at best selfish gratitude) 
was assumed to be the fit and only spring of human action. 
And such, in truth, it was distinctly admitted to be by the 
divines who were regarded in the palmy days of Evangeli- 
calism as the exponents of moral philosophy. Waterland 
affirmed that being “just and grateful without future pros- 
pects has as much of Moral Virtue in it as folly or indis- 
cretion ;” and calmly laid down the principle (in his sermon 
on the Nature and Kinds of Self-love) that “it is utterly 
impracticable for any reasonable creature to act without a 
view to his own good, present or future.” Rutherford and 
Paley rang the changes on the same dreary note; and in 
truth, from one cause or another, Englishmen at the close 
of the last century and the first years of our own were 
seemingly more in the dark about the true motives of their 
own and other men’s generous actions than at any other 
period of history.* Of course, in a degree, all these obser- 


* Rutherford says (Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue) that 
Virtue becomes our duty “when Revelation has informed us that God will 
make us finally happy in a life after this.” Paley defines Virtue as “doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God for the sake of everlasting 
Happiness.” (Moral Phil. b. i. ¢. vii.) Twenty years ago, at a public meeting 
in London, @ distinguished living statesman complimented Miss Nightingale 
on having achieved her task in the Crimea, “ not for the sake of any reward 
which her country could offer, but for a much greater one which she would 
receive hereafter.” Would anybody in 1874 consider this frank ascription of 
“other-worldliness” to a meritorious person to be really doing them honour ? 
2K 2 
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vations apply to orthodox Christendom throughout its length 
and breadth, but it is only with regard to the Evangelical 
section that they have full force or seem to touch the root 
of character. Where the Catholic or Sacerdotal system pre- 
vails, mentally received doctrines are necessarily always 
subordinate to materially practised observances, and the 
mind is moulded much less by the ideas it receives than 
by the habits it maintains. To Confess, to do Penance, to 
receive Absolution, to accept implicitly every dogma taught 
by the Church, to place a Priest always between the soul 
and God,—these are practical matters which (at least to 
nine natures out of ten) do much more to mould Character 
than any mere theories. The moment in which he swallows 
the Host, not the moment of his intensest Prayer, is the 
zenith of the Catholic’s life; and though the two of course 
may synchronize, he is yet taught to consider that it is 
because he is physically eating the flesh of Deity, not 
because he is spiritually penetrated by Divine love, that 
the hour is supremely sacred. Thus it comes to pass that 
while Anselm’s theology ostensibly pervades all Christian 
churches, with the exception of Unitarians, it is only in 
the strictly Protestant pale that we may look for its effects 
on the character of Christians ; and amongst ourselves and 
the Low-churchmen and orthodox Dissenters, not among 
the Anglicans, that we shall find the mental and moral 
constitution developed under its influence.* 


But even while we write of the Evangelical type of reli- 
gion, it would seem as if a blight had fallen on that once 
lofty and far-spreading tree, and that it has so far ceased 
to flourish and bear fruit that we must speak at least of its 
palmy days as things of the past. Mr. Ryle and Dean Close 





* From High-churchmen, indeed, may sometimes be heard, as frequently as 
from Broad-churchmen, contemptuous denunciations of the “ vulgar” doctrine 
of Atonement ; and one eminent man of the party has gone so far as to describe 
it (with Justification and Future Punishment) as ‘‘ monstrous dogmas... no 
part whatever of the Catholic faith, . . . Lutheran and Calvinist heresies.” Still, 
as these gentlemen never seem to trust themselves to explain precisely what 
meaning they attach to the formularies of the Church on the subject, and as they 
now employ even, as much as Low-churchman, the gross physical imagery of 
blood and torture as stimuli to religious excitement, we may for the present 
classify them equally as adherents of the Augustinian theology, though by no 
means characterized chiefly thereby, as are their Evangelical brethren. See 
Contemp. Rev., July, 1874, p. 318. 
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and Dr. Cumming belong to a very different grade from 
Wilberforce and Venn and Cecil and Simeon ; nor are there 
any sigus of new branching-out of the party in any direc- 
tion. They have written no books of importance for years 
back, and even much fewer works of devotion than their 
rivals. Their newspaper, the Record, is said to lose every 
year hundreds of subscribers, who take the Guardian in its 
stead ; and no one dreams of attributing to their political 
influence more than a small share of the late great political 
victory over their immediate foes, the Ritualists, in the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill. It is supposed that there 
are about 5000 clergymen of their school in the Church of 
England, and they have among them proportionately many 
more dignitaries than the High-church party. But it is 
said that the only considerable accession to their body for 
years back has been from Quakers, from whom the zeal of 
their earlier faith has departed, and only its breadth of doc- 
trine (somewhat embarrassing to the Evangelical camp) has 
remained. Still more startling is the phenomenon which has 
taken place as regards the adoption of their great engine of 
spiritual excitement,—the vivid portraiture of the Cruci- 
fixion, with the ery of “Jesus Only” by their rivals the 
Ritualists. It would really appear as if the leaders of the 
latter party, in casting about for the most sensational topics, 
had hit on the discovery that there needed something beside 
copes and chasubles, incense and banners, to stir a large 
section of the community to whom such gew-gaws were little 
attractive ; and that, after all, there was no doctrinal reason 
why they too, as well as Methodists and Evangelicals—and 
also Jesuits—should not avail themselves of the inexhaust- 
ible source of affecting imagery and stirring appeals to be 
found in the presentation of Calvary as an object of con- 
templation. Accordingly, in the two great London Revivals 
of 1873 and 1874, the High-church preachers were even 
more eloquent than the Evangelical in setting forth “Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified,” and in dwelling on the physical 
circumstances of the great tragedy, as usual, almost to the 
exclusion of spiritual or moral considerations.* We should 





* In one sermon reported in the public journals, preached on Good Friday 
night, the idea was carried out to a climax, and blood literally seemed to drip 
on every side, while the impassioned and picturesque preacher described, both 
vy words and pantomime, the results of the scourging, the crown of thorns, the 
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regret to write disrespectfully of the feelings of any class 
of men regarding this solemn theme, but considering the 
far superior prominence which the Ritualists have hitherto 
given to the mechanical toys of religion (so enormously far 
apart from sympathy with the spirit of Christ), it must 
be owned that this new echo of the cry of “Jesus Only” 
looks less like a genuine and spontaneous movement than 
the sagacious adoption of a “leaf out of the book” of their 
predecessors and rivals——an attempt to partake of a great 
“ water-privilege” just within their reach, whose vast power 
they have begun to find necessary to set their machinery in 
action. 

Robbed of their monopoly in that ever terrible “ Foun- 
tain,” the Evangelicals also find the wand whereby Revival- 
ism has hitherto worked its miracles snatched out of their 
hands. The practice of pointing the attention of excited 
listeners inward at themselves and their own danger of eter- 
nal perdition, till they fall, by a well-known law of biology, 
into hysteria or hypnotism, is now in every-day use among 
Ritualist preachers ; and their newest and most fashionable 
Revival Hymns (such as “Even Me”) are expressly suited 
to prolong and intensify this egotistic emotion. Thus there 
really remains little beyond their sturdy denial of the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, and opposition to the melodra- 
matic cultus wherewith it has been environed, to give back- 
bone and coherence to the Evangelical party. Negations 
of the kind, unfortunately, when they merely mean standing 
on the old paths, not making a fresh attack, are barren 
things, little qualified to inspire enthusiasm. Doubtless for 
many a day the Evangelical party will continue to form the 
great central mass of English religion, respectable alike for 
its numbers of adherents and for the genuine piety which 
(in spite of the Philistinism to which it falls continually 
more a prey) it will continue to maintain. But it is by no 
meaus probable that it wiJl ever again hold the vanguard 


insertion of the nails, and the piercing of the spear. Blood, blood, blood, 
flowed or oozed or spurted at every eloquent period, and finally dropped in gouts 
upon the upturned face of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross, with whom the 
congregation were invited to identify themselves. In conclusion, as if there 
had not been nearly enovgh of gore, the audience (like the 1200 butchers at 
Mr. Spurgeon’s tea-party) sang in chorus, ‘*There is a Fountain filled with 
Blood.” 
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position among religious bodies in this or any other country. 
Ritualism may very possibly prove a fire of straw, but its 
utter extinction would not give a new lease of life to its 
rival. Science has sounded the knell of Bibliolatry, and 
the moral sentiments of cultivated men having once revolted 
from the doctrines of Eternal Hell and the Vicarious Satis- 
faction for Sin, there is no possibility of a return to such 
visions of the night, no raison d’étre or legitimate place in 
the world of thought for the sect which embodied and 
petrified around them. 

But while its errors will expire with its present form, 
Evangelical Religion assuredly will not die without having 
bequeathed to mankind a sense of the infinite value of 
individual souls, an austere conscientiousness and a tender 
piety, which may be sought in vain elsewhere among the 
phases of human faith. Among the best hopes for the future 
of Theism, we may count the prayer that, springing as it 
has done so often out of the old Evangelical stock, it may 
share in fullest measure that precious heritage. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Il.—ON DOGMATIC DECAY. 


It has become the fashion of late to reiterate, usqgue ad 
nauseam, that Christianity is not a philosophy. As this 
bids fair to become a dogma of the Church, it may not be 
unseasonable to point out that, judged by patristic stand- 
ards, it appears to be heretical. For the earliest fathers 
and defenders of the Christian faith, next to the apostles 
themselves, as Melito, Tatian, Justin Martyr and Origen, 
habitually spoke of their religion as “our philosophy,” and 
their example was followed by ecclesiastical writers for 
many generations. But now, presumedly with the view 
of enhancing the unearthly and divine in Christianity, we 
are fond of representing Christ and his apostles as rather 
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weak-minded men, who contributed little or nothing to 
speculative thought, not to be compared intellectually with 
one of our modern Lights, much less with an Aristotle, a 
Plato, or even a Socrates. Moral giants and mental dwarfs, 
such is the conception of the early Christians that seems 
to commend itself most thoroughly in this the nineteenth 
century to the typical British mind. While, however, we 
freely admit that the religion of Jesus was not originally a 
system, and therefore, if philosophy must be systematic, not 
a philosophy either, yet, if the power of generalization be 
an index of mental grasp, then were Jesus and Paul no 
pigmies in intellectual stature. There are sentences of the 
Master's in which a whole philosophy of history is con- 
tained. Such are, “Other men have laboured, and ye have 
entered into their labours ;’ “ The harvest truly is plentiful, 
but the labourers are few ;” “ Ye are the salt of the earth ;” 
“Why can ye not discern the signs of the times?” and 
many others. And those two sayings of Paul, “We know 
in part and we prophesy in part,” “We see as through a 
glass darkly,"—seem to me more profoundly wise than the 
utterance of any sage before or after him. For, as Professor 
Jowett once remarked in a lecture I have never forgotten, 
the chief use of metaphysics is to teach us to be above 
metaphysics ; and I would make bold to add, the chief use 
of theology is likewise to teach us to despise theology. 
There is no deliverance from the thraldom of dogma and 
the tyranny of words like that which comes by tracing the 
course of their development. When theology and philosophy 
begin to write their own history, to stand, as it were, out- 
side themselves, to cast a look behind at the way which 
they have come, it is significant. Significant of what? Of 
decay, or of revival? Of revival, thought the late Dr. 
Strauss, as far as philosophy is concerned. And yet, strange 
to say, though theology is similarly employed, of that he 
would have us believe that its days as a science are num- 
bered. For my own part, I think this retrospective attitude 
of theology and philosophy alike is in both cases a sign of 
decay, and a sign of revival as well: a sign of the decay of 
dogma, a sign of the revival of thought. I believe that in 
neither sphere will formulas any longer retain their ancient 
hold on human minds; that hypotheses will more and 
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more appear, as Plato said, rw dvru iwobécas, “ hypotheses in 
deed,” mere stepping-stones to truth, not truth itself; that 
the relativity of all knowledge and all faith will be brought 
into clearer light; that, in short, after all these centuries, 
we shall at last begin to fathom the further depth of the 
apostle’s words, “We see in part and prophesy in part ;” 
“We see as through a glass darkly.”. Two kinds of rela- 
tivity are here spoken of,—the relativity of parts to a whole, 
and the relativity of the objects of thought to the double 
medium of thought and of language through which they 
are refracted. Let us first consider the relativity of parts 
of truth to the whole, to acknowledge which is to deny the 
doctrine of Finality. 

But here the envious Nemesis of affronted Superstition 
might point with a sardonic leer, as a proof of the inherent 
selfishness of the human heart, to the curious egotistic 
reservations which some of the boldest champions of free 
thought make in favour of their own particular articles of 
faith. When Francis William Newman speaks of “deso- 
lating Pantheism,” and Theodore Parker inveighs against 
“Scepticism’s fiery darts,” we see at once that in these men, 
and no doubt in ourselves as well, there is still the temper 
left, we do not say to burn a heretic, but at least to make 
him uncomfortable. And so, again, we are treated to ser- 
mons from Unitarian aud Broad-church pulpits on the 
“debasing doctrines of Materialism” and the “elevating 
truths of Spiritualism,” on the “blessed hope of Immortal- 
ity” and the “withering prospect of Annihilation,” on the 
“glorious Freedom of the Will” and the “dreariness of 
Necessitarianism,” as though it were a matter of course that 
not only was every man alive completely in possession of 
the meaning of the words employed, an assumption I shall 
challenge hereafter, but that each of these pairs of opposites 
involved an irreconcilable contradiction; while, on the 
other hand, the advocates of what is known as the advanced 
audaciousness of thought are equally persuaded that they 
must engage in war to the death with what they stigmatize 
as fond antique delusions. But what if dogmatism on either 
side be equally misplaced? A backward glance on tracks 
long trod and yet long since deserted, at the same time that 
it would enlarge our view, might serve to modify our expec- 
tations. For my own part, I do not look for the victory of 
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either party in this so-called contention between faith and 
science. Such an issue to such a conflict would be unheard- 
of in the history of the world, which teaches us that, in 
philosophy and faith alike, nothing yet was ever definitely 
settled. A third something, a ¢tertiwm quid, invariably rises 
up from the cloud of disputatious dust to crush our contro- 
versies out. As the streamlets join their streams, these 
streams the rivulets, these rivulets the river, this river the 
great ocean which flows round the earth, while the earth 
rolls round the sun, the sun itself, with all its planetic 
rivalry, revolves round we know not what,—so are the 
courses and currents of the human mind, first vying with 
each other in mutual competition, then merging in a gene- 
ral flood and wheeling round a common centre. Forces but 
now opposed unite to front a foe; and yet again, behold, 
that foe turns out a friend. In the very infancy of Gentile 
thought this rule was exemplified. “A Thales propounded 
“water” as the origin of all things ; an Anaximenes, “ air.” 
But what was the issue of the strife between these two 
combatants? Did the champion of air or of water win the 
day? No; but Anaximander, with his doctrine of an inde- 
terminate somewhat, that was neither air nor water, and 
yet more than both. There is one pair of opposites, and 
there is their reconcilement. Now let us look at another. 
Pythagoras held that number or multitude was the essence 
of Nature. The Eleatics sought that essence in the abstract 
unity of Being. Did either carry the day? No; Heraclitus 
came and taught that neither unity nor multiplicity was of 
the essence of Being, but rather that ceaseless flux and 
changing tide by which the many were always passing into 
one, and the one into the many. When the Atomists, 
Democritus and Leucippus, took in hand to explain how 
this becoming came to be, and how this growing grew, they 
could only suggest a blind necessity. Empedocles, on the 
other hand, declared for the free principle of love and hate, 
attraction and repulsion. Not so, said Anaxagoras: “ All 
things were at first together in confusion, till reason came 
and set them all to rights.” So, then, not blind necessity 
on the one hand, nor passionate caprice on the other, but 
Mind it was that formed the world. The Sophists, reflect- 
ing on the course that speculation had hitherto taken, and 
observing that it always turned out that neither of two dis- 
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putants was right, but that a third had always something 
to say more plausible than each, began to think that one 
opinion was about as good as another, that man himself 
was the measure of all things, and that what he chose to 
believe was as true, and likewise as false, as anything could 
be. Thus the Sophists stood opposed to people and to sages 
at once—as those who only knew they thought, to those who 
thought they knew. Then Socrates came to out-criticise the 
critics and out-sophisticate the sophists, and stopped the 
vain boasting upon either side. Neither is all knowledge 
opinion, nor is all opinion knowledge. The surface view, 
the current talk, the commonplace, is false. Man is the 
measure of all things, but not each man by himself; man, 
not as he is, but as he ought to be. First, then, let him 
know himself, discover his own ignorance, and thus may he 
hope to arrive at a knowledge of the truth. Plato carried 
out to its last possible extreme this contrast between seem- 
ing and being, apparent reality and hidden truth, the actual 
and the ideal. But Aristotle shewed, again, that the ideal 
is only known from the actual; that the general and the 
particular stand and fall together; that form is the shape 
of matter, and matter the substance of form ; truth the test 
of reality, yet reality a condition of truth. 

Once more, we recall the fiery disputes between Thomists 
and Scotists, Nominalists and Realists, in the middle ages. 
The question at issue was this: Are names essential to the 
things they name, or are they arbitrary labels? Are they 
dice, or only véum? as Plato in his Cratylus had asked of 
old. Is a man really a man, or is he only called so for con- 
venience’ sake? Was that controversy ever settled? No; 
it was merged in another of far graver import, and that was 
this: Do we know the things at all that thus we name? 
Thus Bacon withdrew the minds of men from an empty war 
of words, from the piling of syllogisms in the air, to consider 
and reform their ignorance of the facts they essayed to 
handle. While Bacon gave himself heart and soul to the 
observation of Nature, Descartes explored the faculties of 
man; and hence proceeded two parallel tendencies of 
thought which long refused to merge—yes, which have 
even reached our days unmingled, forming in various 
shapes the two contending schools of Realists and Idealists, 
Materialists and Spiritualists—the one evoking spirit itself 
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from matter ; the other, in the last resort, matter itself from 
spirit ; while a third school—represented, so far as I know, 
by James Martineau and a few associates, among whom 
perhaps we may count the able author of “ A Plea for Dual- 
ism” in the April number of this Review—asserts, with the 
Greeks of old, the everlasting contrariety of matter and of 
mind from all eternity. Which of these three are right— 
Spiritualism, Materialism, Dualism? None of them, says 
Hegel in effect, for he maintains the identity of Thought 
and Being. And if he has not spoken the last word in 
metaphysics, it only shews, what I am endeavouring to set 
forth, that no one ever will. 

But what holds good of philosophy holds good of theo- 
logy as well, from the years of its earliest childhood up to 
the present time. First we have many gods of equal might. 
Then one God mightier than the rest, on the side of the 
strongest battalions, Jehovah against Baal and Ashteroth, ° 
Dagon and the host of heaven, like the sun that, arising in 
glory, pales the planets, the moon and the stars. But is 
this, then, the ultimate issue of the struggle? Not so. 
Verily, he drove them out ; but why? Because the gods of 
the heathen are no gods. So here is a further phase of con- 
troversy. Whatistheend? Is the one God of the Hebrews 
true, and all the others false? No; the next stage is that 
of comparative theology, whose prophet-note was sounded 
by the poet Pope, and we find one God is worshiped under 
many names, 

“ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 
Yet Pope was anticipated by Paul, for whom men ignorantly 
worshiped, Him he declared unto them. Was he the God 
of the Jews only? Nay, but of the Gentiles also. Such 
is the evolution of Monotheism from Polytheisin, of one God 
from many ; first, one among many; then one as against 
many; then one in many. Henceforth the quarrels between 
Jew and Gentile, and between one Pagan and another, are 
at an end; they are all one in Christ. Henceforth it is no 
longer Hebrew against Heathen, but Christian against the 
world, including Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics. These 
are to be saved, those lost, at the great judyment-day ; till 
at length unbelieving Virtue makes good its claim at that 
supreme tribunal, and at last we discover that not our 
Religion, but our Life, decides our destiny. So the sheep 
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and the goats are no longer the church and the world, 
rather the good and the evil. But the arbitrary distinction 
of a creed once dropped, the line is nowhere definitely 
drawn. Who are the evil and who the good? Where is 
the spotless saint, where the hopelessly abandoned sinner ? 
How rare is each extreme, if found at all! Thus the right 
hand of God begins to clasp the left, and vanished is the 
great white throne, and doomed the assizes of the sky. 
The judgment-day breaks down, pronouncing a sentence on 
itself. 

And many another controversy has been similarly settled 
in all thoughtful minds, never one way or the other, but 
always ina third. The disputes between Papist and Pro- 
testant, the Bible and the Pope, and yet again between the 
Pope and the Church, will finally resolve themselves into 
that between Authority and Conscience. Those minor dis- 
agreements that run up into that larger one have met with 
a similar fate. The Church of England but a few decades 
back was torn with a stormy division on the subject of 
Baptismal Regeneration. Was every child baptized, thereby 
made a child of God, or was it not? No, said the Evan- 
gelicals. Yes, said the Tractarians. Which were right? 
Why, neither and both. The Low-churchman maintained 
that the child was in the same condition after baptism as 
before it; and so say we. The High-churchman declared 
that when baptized it was a child of God; and so say we 
again. We differ from both where both agree together, 
when they teach that, to begin with, it was a child of wrath. 
It would be impossible now to revive the old interest in 
this worn-out discussion. Is not that a sign that the world 
is coming round in this matter to our mind? The con- 
troversy concerning the Real Presence of Christ upon the 
altar dies into insignificance as soon as men reflect that a 
spiritual presence in the heart, a tender memory, a fond 
regret, a desire to imitate an example, though it may be of 
one whom we have never seen, is far more real for us than 
a so-called invisible Presence outside us on a table, which 
can neither be seen nor felt. And, again, the whole efficacy 
of Sacraments, we are beginning to find, depends upon our 
power to use them. If we ask, How many are there? the 
true answer is, As many’as we make them; and whether 
the more the better, or the fewer the better, just depends 
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upon ourselves. The old dispute between Puritan and 
Anglican, Does the validity of a Sacrament depend on the 
worthiness of the minister or on the institution of Christ ? 
here too receives its final settlement. It does not abso- 
lutely depend on either of these conditions, but simply on 
the extent to which he who uses the Sacrament is affected 
by the one consideration more or less strongly than the 
other. But all these differences are trifles compared with 
that which, in the last century, was held to draw the great 
line of demarcation between infidel and believer, namely, 
the acceptance or rejection of Revelation. Yet the Deists 
did not doubt that God might be known by man. “ Natural 
Religion” they allowed, “Revealed Religion” they denied. 
ut now we deny the distinction. We believe in Revealed 
teligion, but in one that nature reveals, not once for all, 
but ever more and more. We believe that man can find 
out God for himself, but not therefore by himself, for God 
is always with him. And so this old strife of words is 
passing away for ever, and another strife (shall we say also 
of words?) is beginning to take its place. And the watch- 
words on the one side are these: The Personality of God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will; and 
on the other, Pantheism, if not Nescience, Annihilation, 
Necessity. Let us treat of these subjects in order. 

First, then, the Personality of God. And here let me 
remind my readers of that second saying of Paul's, “ We see 
as through a glass darkly.” It is too often assumed in these 
controversies that the terms employed have been defined, 
that every one understands them himself, and that every 
one else understands them likewise in the same sense in 
which he applies them. Here we have at least three assump- 
tions, all of them, as it seems to me, unwarrantable and 
monstrous in the last degree. When we speak about objects 
of sensation, such as fire, water or air, sounds and smells, 
colours, shapes or sizes, though there is a certain relativity 
even in such things as these, yet here we may generally 
reckon, first, on receiving clear impressions ourselves ; 
secondly, in conveying the same through the medium of 
language to others. If, as Mr. Chadband puts it in Bleak 
House, a man should see an eel in the street, and report 
that he had seen an elephant, whether in ignorance or wil- 
fulness, he would not be telling the truth. But then it is 
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reasonably presumed that every one is perfectly aware of 
what is meant by an elephant, and what is meant by an 
eel. No one supposes, except in the case of the colour- 
blind, that when one man speaks of blue, another who hears 
him has the thought of red suggested to his mind ; that when 
we are told of darkness, it is light that is really meant ; or 
that when we talk of thistles, it is fig-trees that we intend 
to denote. But if by “person” we mean anything else at 

all than what the multitude understand by the term, a 
somebody who can be seen (and that, when we speak of 
God, I imagine we do not imply), then I know of no reason 
for doubting but that he who denies and he who asserts 
the Personality of God may both of them be contending for 
precisely the same idea, though just as little ground do I 
see for affirming that they are. It would be extremely 
ludicrous, if it were not inexpressibly sad, that one man, 
like Matthew Arnold, should calmly walk away from the 
Personality of God as an “unverifiable hypothesis,” without 
deigning to explain for others or himself what this notion 
is that he finds it so impossible to verify ; while another, 
like F. W. Newman, should contend for it with might and 
main as fundamental to all vitalizing faith, yet as little 
concern himself to define what he understands by the term. 
There are many who are scandalized by the former spectacle, 
but the latter is to me no less distressing. But when his 
brother, John Henry Newman, goes so far as to say that 
the belief in a personal God is essential to religion, what- 
ever difficulties there may be about the word, I protest that 
this is an utterance as intolerable as it is intolerant. What! 
we are not to be told what it is we are to believe, and yet, 
on pain of being branded as infidels, are we nevertheless to 
believe it? What, then, I ask, is Personality? Is not the 
English for it, Self-hood? And how does a man know that 
he is himself? How, but by his limitations? If a blow 
strikes him, it hurts him more than it hurts his fellow ; it 
may wound his neighbour deeply, but him more deeply 
still. His gladness, his sorrow, his sin, his virtue, are pecu- 
liarly his own; his knowledge and his ignorance are not 
exactly those of others. Can we apply these boundary- 
lines to God? Is not He rather one to whom all woes, all 
joys, all sins and sufferings, all triumphs over evil,—each 
furthest clime and each remotest age, each roliing orb and 
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century, are always near alike? Now there may be people 
to whom the word Person suggests no narrowing notion, 
but only an idea of intense reality and infinite proximity. 
But why should they take it for granted that another who 
speaks of God but declines to affirm His personality has 
any less perfect vision of Him than themselves—imperfect 
as all human views of Deity must be? It is, then, the 

teality, not the Personality, of God which is the essential 
point. He that cometh unto God must believe, not that 
He is a Person, nor that He is “a stream of tendency,” but 
simply that “ He is,” and “that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” To say that God is impersonal 
is equally unsatisfactory, and that for the very same reasons. 
For either the term “impersonal” will convey the notion 
of lifeless unconsciousness, and thus define and limit the 
undefinable and limitless, or it will carry with it no intel- 
ligible sense at all. If nobody knows what Personal means, 
except so far as it is applied to human beings, as little can 
we be sure that the word Impersonal, save so far as it mean 
inanimate, has either any sense at all, or the same sense in 
two people’s mouths. Let, then, the Reality of God take 
the place of His Personality, and Theism and Pantheism 
will be found to meet; for there is nothing to part them 
but a name. The latest Theistic objection to Pautheism, 
with its latest concession, runs thus: “ We acknowledge 
that All is God, but not that it is all of God.” But this is 
the very thing the Pantheist asserts. He could not helieve 
in God as a mere synonym for the world, or he would 
be involved in a tautology, and no man consciously talks 
truisms. Even the Nescience school is nearer us than we 
deem ; for its disciples at least acknowledge an Unknown. 
Atheism as a theory is defunct—in practice most rife among 
the nominal adherents of superstition. And these pro- 
claimers of Nescience believe likewise in the reality of 
virtue, in the beauty and glory of truth, in the bliss that 
is born of benevolence ; and, for myself, 1 look forward to 
the time when goodness and God shall become so identified 
that no man shall be conscious of admiring the one without 
knowing that he worships the other. When, therefore, 
Strauss “demands,” as he tells us, “ for his Cosmos the same 
piety that the devout of old demanded for their God,” we 
may reply indeed, if so disposed, that Cosmos does not seem 
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to us a happy name for God, and we may certainly decline 
to adopt it, but we have not the least ground for questioning 
either the depth or the sincerity of his religious feeling. 
As to the name of God, he may have felt, what Shelley felt 
about the name of Love, 


“One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it.” 


And now with regard to the assumed opposition between 
Annihilation and Immortality. We talk as if these were 
two experiences, both which we had passed through, and 
knew in consequence the difference between them ; whereas 
we know nothing of the kind. The Annihilationists tell us 
we shall be swallowed up in the life of the universe ; but 
if that means anything, it must mean that we shall sink 
into a vaster consciousness, and wake into a larger life, of 
which we shall remember ow former selves as fragments. 
But granting that the link of memory shall break, what 
then? Will the life to*come, the life that is always coming, 
be a whit less real and vivid than the life that we now 
live? Is it a cause of grief to us now that we do not re- 
member ourselves before we were born? not to say that 
few of us can recall the years of our early childhood. It is 
really not a subject of surmise, but a matter of certainty, 
that death will launch us either into the sphere of those 
grander pulsations with which the universe is throbbing, or 
the narrower enclosures of individual existence. Nor do 
we know that this personal identity we so fondly cherish 
is anything else but a barrier and bound that shuts us off 
from keener consciousness and being more intense, “an 
ampler ether, a diviner air.” The mermaid melting in the 
ocean foam may be a truer Euthanasia than some of us 
have dreamt. The more I think upon it, the more does 
Annihilation appear a mere bugbear and phantom ; for the 
worst I can conceive of its meaning is this—the forgetfulness 
in a future state of all that has befallen us in this; and 
whether that shall be good or evil, what but the event can 
shew? But then I shall be told it is essential to God's 
moral government that we should remember throughout 
eternity all the things that ever we did, that sin may bear 
its penalty and virtue win reward. But I hope we are 
learning to hate sin and to love virtue so sincerely in the 
VOL. XI. 2L 
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present, that we look not to the future for retribution or 
for recompence. Besides, is it just, after all, that the re- 
pentant man, the man who has changed his mind, and thus 
his moral, which indeed is part of his personal identity, 
should be burdened with guilty memories for ever and a 
day? and is it well to dwell on past good deeds, instead of 
forgetting those things that are behind, and stretching on 
to those things that are before? May not the death-bed 
suffice for either retrospect? But what of hardened im- 
penitence dying in its sin? Well, even of that we may say, 
that being what it is, it is better it should die than it should 
live ; though we do not forget what a judgment-day may 
be contained in a moment, when perhaps no sign of con- 
sciousness may be given to the outer world. Altogether 
we are far too careful to concern ourselves with God’s moral 
government of men ; if only we were as anxious about self- 
discipline, the world would be none the worse. 

Finally, what a needless noise has been made about Free- 
dom and Necessity! As if any one had thought of asserting 
that the action of the Will is the same as the action of a 
piston, steam-driven from without. To dispute about the 
freedom of the Will is really to use words without meaning. 
For it is to assume the existence of an absolute freedom 
somewhere in the world which may or may not be predi- 
cated of the Will; whereas the Will itself is our only test 
of freedom, not freedom an attribute of Will. For what do 
we mean by freedom but the liberty to do what we will, 
and go where we will? And, again, that this free Will is 
under a rigid law, is really admitted on all hands. There 
is an inner and an outer compulsion which absolutely ex- 
clude each other, although the same word is used, not indeed 
of both at once, but of either in its turn; as when a man 
says “J must,” he either means the will is so strong within 
him that nothing else can stand in the way, or circum- 
stances so strong without him that his will is of no 
account. Observe, moreover, that the stronger the will, the 
less is it subject to caprice ; the freer in one sense, the less 
free in another; the more it is under control, the less is it 
at the mercy of chance, or the influence of another's voli- 
tion: so that obedience to an inward law is of the very 
essence of its truest freedom. I look forward, then, to a 
time when these questions shall vex us no longer; when 
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the Existence of a God and the Reality.of Order and Reason, 
Goodness, Justice, Truth and Love, shall be convertible 
terms ; when every earnest deed shall be a prayer, and life 
a psalm of praise. I look forward to the time when the 
certainty that God has provided in the future some better 
thing than we can ask or think, shall overpower all other 
surmises concerning the life to come ; and when men shall 
be so busy, so glad, and so absorbed in that service which 
is perfect freedom, that they shall never stop to ask, Is this 
liberty but bondage after all? 
E. M. GELDART. 


IIL—FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The Life of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


CHRISTENDOM appears to many eyes in our day like some 
living organism in which certain members and functions 
are quickened into abnormal activity, but this very activity 
is a sign of the decay, rather than of the healthy state, of 
the central and more important parts. The phenomenon 
may be seen both in general and in detail. While the 
Church which asserts that it is, or ought to be, co-extensive 
with Christendom, and which at any rate has the prestige 
of historical continuance claimed by no other religious body 
in the West, is retrieving many of the losses inflicted by 
the Reformation, her Head sits a semi-prisoner in the corner 
of a capital which was once his own. Spiritual Rome has 
not been for three centuries so powerful as now she is among 
the Teutonic nations, because the adhesion of her children 
is spontaneous and intellectual, whereas before the Refor- 
mation it was hereditary and instinctive. She finds a re- 
action in her favour in England, in America, even in Hol- 
land, the land pre-eminently of intellectual freedom, and 
is in Germany a more insoluble problem than statesmen 
expected she would prove. Yet, while admitting all this, 
and deeming it possible she will recover herself yet more, 
we believe the position of the Pope is a truer sign of her 
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state than is the hopefulness of the Dupanloups and the 
Mannings. 

Is the fact the same if we widen our field of view? 
Everywhere and in all communions we see religious acti- 
vity, a reaction towards the retention of much which seemed 
disappearing. Yet all Christendom, and to most Europeans 
all religion, is based on a Life written in four short biogra- 
phies, attested by a tradition which rests, after all, on what 
it undertakes to support. To the Gospels, as understood 
by the Christian Church, leads up the whole of the Old 
Testament. In him who is their central figure converge all 
rays of history, prophecy, poetry, all excellence, heroism 
and self-sacrifice, which had been the theme of Jewish 
writers, and lent dignity to the characters of Jewish wor- 
thies. From him, again, have spread the rays which have 
lightened the Gentiles. When the rulers of the Jews con- 
demned Jesus, and cried, “We have no King but Cesar,” 
no one among them would have denied, no one would have 
supposed that he denied, the eternal sovereignty of God. 
Yet it was a truth that the nearness and glitter of Czesar’s 
sway had in fact blotted from their minds the thought of 
their ideal King. So, although no Christian denies in 
theory, or would attempt ‘to deny, the Supreme God ; though 
the Swedenborgian Church alone has asserted the identity 
of that Supreme God with him whom orthodox churches 
call the second Person of the Trinity ; though the Creeds, 
and even that called of St. Athanasius, resound in so many 
thousand churches; though their doctrinal portions are 
implied in the teachings of many who do not recite them, 
—a vast number of Christians so regard the great Founder 
of their religion, that their opinions about him seem to 
formulate themselves into the voiceless cry, “We have no 
God but Jesus.” 

And in this very centre of all Christendom, the weakness 
which may vitiate the whole is manifested. There are 
many doctrines involved in Theistic religions, which, since 
the negative of them cannot be proved, are not so open to 
assault. If the fatalism of the Calvinist seems to some to 
dishonour the God whom he adores, much that is in nature 
is equally stern, equally relentless ; and to say that such 
qualities in God do not command our love, is far from 
shewing that they do not exist. If the very existence of 
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God be, as one of the leading Positivists said not many 
weeks since, “an hypothesis which” he and his school “do 
not require,” it is, like many a scientific postulate, at least 
a working hypothesis, by no means disproved, for those who 
need some provisional explanation of the ultimate pheno- 
mena of the world. 

But it were well for those whose centre of all religion is 
Jesus—ard these are, as we have said, the great majority 
of religious persons in Christendom—that they should not 
read, or if they read that they should not understand, the 
bearing of modern criticism on the Gospels. Those who 
attempt to deny that any harm has been done to Christian- 
ity by such criticism, are wont to say that no objections are 
new, but that all have been made and met over and over 
again from the days of Celsus to ourown time. This is partly 
true; but the weight of objections met in detail is nothing 
to that which is presented by the same objections when 
they come with cumulative force, and when, from various 
circumstances, the mind is prepared to receive them. It is 
now accepted by very many who have given their attention 
to the subject, that, speaking roughly, the Gospels were 
not written by eye-witnesses, and not, therefore, by those 
whose names they bear, whose traditions at most they 
represent ; inspiration is not held to preclude mistakes ; 
scarcely any author of note but has given up some text or 
some detail, as at least not substantiated. Not a miracle 
has escaped the keen eye of some one or other critic who 
has noticed subordinate difficulties quite apart from the 
larger question as to whether miracles have ever taken place 
at all. Not a word which Jesus is reported to have spoken 
but has its own dark mist of doubt around it, many events 
and words having this further difficulty, that we know not 
whether they are reported differently or reported in dupli- 
cate. 

And the effect of the whole would seem to be this: not 
in any degree to shew that Jesus did not live, not to shew 
that his life was one long mythical reproduction of the 
legends of the Old Testament, but to render it impossible 
to accept any one Gospel as a correct and authoritative 
account of the life of Jesus ; equally impossible to harmo- 
nize them, without a rude lopping of much which the 
reverent mind would wish to retain, and perhaps an almost 
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equally rude intrusion of much which the reverent mind 
would wish to keep out. If this be the state of New Tes- 
tament criticism, and such its effects on the mind of those 
who really know the state of the case, it is obvious that all 
questions about the nature of Jesus, and the claim to recog- 
nition his words imply, must wait the time when his words 
shall be more clearly ascertained, and until some more 
unanimous recognition than now is possible shall attend 
the record of what he did. 

Criticism, in fact, as directed to the Gospels, and of those 
only do we now speak, has been almost wholly destructive. 
Where there has been an attempt not only to destroy but 
to build, as in Renan’s Vie de Jesus, too much has been 
hypothetically stated, and then afterwards taken as solid 
ground ; the work has had the tone of an idyll or a romance 
rather than of a history ; some suggestions have been too 
widely at variance with our English common sense to allow 
it to become popular among us. Yet some valuable help 
has been given by it to the realization of the scenes and 
times in which Jesus moved, and in any reconstruction of 


i the Gospel story, M. Renan will be found to have played 
t no insignificant part. Keim’s great work also has done 
fa much, and will do more. It is, however, too overlaid with 
; minute learning and needless detail to be helpful to the 


ordinary reader. Such a reader, in the hurry of daily life, 
wishes to gain for himself some picture of One whom tra- 
dition and instinct alike lead him to consider his Master 
and his Model, and of whom he is already assured the 
Gospels as they exist are not quite authentic sketches. 
They are to many among us as photographs taken under 
unfavourable circumstances, marred and blotted in the 
printing: we have not yet found the artist who can com- 
bine the true traits and give the picture life. 

What destruction can do we in England know, and the 
necessary destruction has now been somewhat overdone. 
Englishmen have not as a rule accepted Strauss’s theory, 
which stretched all facts of Jesus’ life on one Procrustes’ 
bed, and made them fit as best they could. We have paid 
little attention to “The English Life of Jesus,” which, pub- 
lished with the sanction of Mr. Thomas Scott’s name, has 
summed up all that can be said in regard to the difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies of the Gospels. We, even those of 
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us who most wholly accept the results of criticism, have 
passed later works of the kind by, have waited and wait. 
We trust still that out of the ruin some reconstruction 
is possible; we frame, each as best he can, some repre- 
sentation of the Gracious Person who walked in Galilee 
and Judzea, who went about doing good, and died on the 
cross under Pontius Pilate. The picture we make for our- 
selves, if inartistic, is still so fair, that we can endeavour 
to imitate it, and our imitation brings us nearer to the 
unseen and the divine. We wait for a likeness clearer and 
better than we can construct, on which men can agree, 
and say when they see it, as men say in looking on a true 
portrait of some historic hero, “ That is Jesus ; so he looked, 
and such he was.” 

It has been necessary thus to make quite clear what we 
hoped of any new Life of Jesus; and in saying that we 
wait still, we have implied that Dr. Farrar has not filled the 
room which is open for whoever can write such a Life. To do 
so will require no ordinary combination of qualities—those 
of the scholar, the man of science, the poet, the theologian 
fearless and devout. All these seemed to meet in one so 
well known in several fields of literature, whom his high 
position and the mere letters which follow -his name point 
out as not undistinguished in theology and science. When 
he was elected Master of Marlborough, his printed testimo- 
nials were so widely shewn by the circle of friends who 
were privileged to possess copies, that the pamphlet which 
contained them was almost divested of the nature of a pri- 
vate document, and seldom on any head has been heaped 
such praise from men whose praise was honour. Men of 
science and divines, orthodox and unorthodox, those whose 
faith has never wavered, those who’ would believe, if only, 
as they look through nature, they could see the One whom 
to thank for all that makes life so happy, and the world so 
fair, alike united to say that Mr. Farrar was of special emi- 
nence in many walks of learning and knowledge. And if 
he were all this, as he was and is, here, it would seem, is 
the man for such a high task as the writing the Life of 
Christ. 

We are utterly and wholly disappointed ; but in giving 
our reasons, we feel how great is our responsibility in deal- 
ing with such a book by such a man, and in uttering a note 
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dissonant with the chorus of welcome which has saluted 
the book ; though to this there have been some marked, 
and, as Dr. Farrar would admit, very important exceptions. 
We feel the extreme gravity of our position, but it is one 
in which above all things is demanded plain and honest 
speaking according to our light. 

First for some less important objections to the book, 
which suggest themselves independently of graver and more 
radical defects. The style is throughout rhetorical ; there 
is in it no respite or relief. It is one gorgeous procession 
of ornate phrases embroidered with descriptive epithets, of 
which the effect is wearisome beyond measure. It wants 
dignity, since its magnificence often gives the effect of tinsel, 
and it wants repose, since all is glitter and glare. And the 
subject is one where self-restraint is pre-eminently needed. 
Our readers may remember a striking passage in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ‘“ Heroes and Hero Worship,” in which he just names, 
or rather does not name, Jesus as the crown of all heroes, 
the noblest godlike Form of Man, and then refuses to speak 
further. “Let sacred silence,” he says, “ meditate that sacred 
matter.”* Mr. Carlyle was of course here consciously hyper- 
bolical, but the spirit of his remark is true. A style which 
goes into perpetual hysterics is thoroughly unsuited to such 
a theme. 

Even when not dealing directly with his high subject, 
Dr. Farrar’s love for words as mere words leads him into 
sentences of very questionable taste, such as: 


“ And so, choking as it were with blood, devising massacres in 
its very delirium, the soul of Herod passed forth into the night.” t 


And word-painting loses all its value when it has to be 
qualified in a note: 


“To the north, just beneath them, lay the narrow and fertile 
plain of Asochis, from which rise the wood-crowned hills of 
Naphtali, and conspicuous on one of them was Safed, ‘the city 
set upon a hill; beyond these, on the far horizon, Hermon 
heaved into the blue the huge splendid mass of his colossal 
shoulder, white with eternal snows.” Notes: “The present town 
of Safed is of much later date, but a city or fortress most proba- 
bly existed there in our Lord’s time.” “The epithet (eternal) is 





* Heroes and Hero Worship, ed. 1858, p. 193. 
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su far accurate, that even in September snow would be found in 
the ravines and crevices of Hermon.” * 


A shoulder is not a crevice or a ravine. 

Nor is Dr. Farrar’s feeling for the rhetoric of others always 
sound. He has borrowed from Jeremy Taylor, surely our 
master in ornate English, and spoilt the passage in the bor- 
rowing. The parallel is too close to be accidental. Jeremy 
Taylor is speaking of the “bold and merry sinner, excited 
by his lusts, and becoming afterwards conscious of his 
wounds.” 

“T have known a bold trooper fight in the confusion of a 
battle, and being warm with heat and rage received from the 
swords of his enemy wounds open like a grave, but he felt them 
not; and when by the streams of blood he found himself marked 
for pain, he refused to consider then what he was to feel to-mor- 
row ; but when his rage had cooled into the temper of a man, 
and clammy moisture had checked the fiery emission of spirits, 
he wonders at his own boldness, and blames his fate, and needs 
a mighty patience to bear his great calamity. So is the bold and 
merry sinner,” &c.t 

Dr. Farrar, with taste which is scarcely unexceptionable, 
translates the passage in regard to Jesus after the great 
exaltation of the forty days’ fast in the wilderness : 


“The whole period had been one of moral and spiritual ten- 
sion. During such high hours of excitement, men will sustain 
without succumbing an almost incredible amount of labour, and 
soldiers will fight through a long day’s battle unconscious or obli- 
vious of their wounds. But when the enthusiasm is spent, when 
the exaltation dies away, when the fire burns low, when Nature, 
weary and overstrained, re-asserts her rights—in a word, when a 
mighty reaction sets in, leaving the man suffering, spiritless, ex- 
hausted—then is the hour of extreme danger, and that has been 
in many a fatal instance the moment in which a man has fallen 
a victim to insidious allurement or bold assault.” 


We are far, however, from saying that in such a book as 
the Life of Christ there is no place for ornate and pictorial 
writing, or that Dr. Farrar cannot use such extremely well. 
And since we object so thoroughly to the prevalent style of 
the book, it is fair to quote a very charming passage, though 





* Vol. I. p. 101. 
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the same sort of thing has often been done before, in which 
he characterizes the teaching of Jesus, and his employment 
of simple, familiar images. 


“There is scarcely a scene or object familiar to the Galilee of 
that day, which Jesus did not use as an illustration of some glo- 
rious promise or moral law. He spoke of green fields, and spring- 
ing flowers, and the budding of the vernal trees ; of the red or 
lowering sky ; of sunrise and sunset ; of wind and rain ; of night 
and storm; of clouds and lightning; of stream and river; of 
stars and lamps; of honey and salt ; of quivering bulrushes and 
burning weeds ; of rent garments and bursting wine-skins ; of 
eggs and serpents ; of pearls and pieces of. money ; of nets and 
fish. Wine and wheat, corn and oil, stewards and gardeners, 
labourers and employers, kings and shepherds, travellers and 
fathers of families, courtiers in soft clothing and brides in nuptial 
robes,—all these are to be found in His discourses. He knew 
all life, and had gazed on it with a kindly as well as a kingly 
glance.”’* 


Another superficial blemish is the use made of mere tra- 
dition. No doubt, when a matter is whol/y unimportant, a 
legend may sometimes give a touch of picturesqueness and 
do no harm ; but it is difficult to draw the line, and refrain 
from quoting those that are positively mischievous. When 
a legend has found its way into the text as an illustration, 
it is all too easy to quote it afterwards as fact, and to this 
Dr. Farrar is prone. 

The traditions of the number, rank, ancestry, names of 
the Magi, are given, and we are told that “they are value- 
less for direct historical purposes,” but interesting for their 
influence on religious art.f We ought not, however, to 
hear in the next sentence that “the skulls of these three 
kings, each circled with its crown of jewelled gold, are still 
exhibited among the relics in the cathedral at Cologne.” 
The legend that Joseph was as a workman “ not very skil- 
ful,” is thrown in with a touch of exaggeration to enhance 
the poverty of Jesus ;t the story that he was an old man, 
for which there is no foundation in the Gospels, is far more 
harmful. For though Dr. Farrar is careful to assert his own 
opinion that Joseph and Mary were, in the strictest sense 
of the words, man and wife, the repeated tradition about his 


* Vol. I. p. 271. + Vol. I. p. 28. t Vol. I. p. 81. 
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advanced age, does much to prop the fancy that he was 
through life only the protector of a virgin wife, and thus 
indirectly to exalt celibacy and debase marriage. Again, 
when the Temptation is to be described, we are told that 
“a tradition, said to be no older than the time of the Cru- 
sades, fixes the site of the Temptation at a mountain to the 
east of Jericho.”* It is then described as “ naked and arid, 
like a mountain of malediction,” and as indeed a place seen 
by the imagination to be a fit haunt of evil influences. 
Then, almost in the same breath, the truth of the tradition 
is assumed. “And here Jesus was with the wild beasts.” 
We need not multiply instances ; the same use of legend 
pervades the book. ' 
To a third all-pervading blemish we refer with great re- 
luctance, for it is, as indeed are the others, so wholly uncon- 
sciously inserted. That Dr. Farrar has travelled in Palestine 
is ever before the reader’s mind, and there are passages in 
the book which suggest as an alternative title, “Travels in 
Palestine, illustrated by Parallel Passages from the Gospels.” 
The discomfort which Mary and Joseph experienced in 
finding room only in the court-yard of the inn at Bethany 
“can only be realized by any traveller in the East who 
happens to have been placed in similar circumstances.”+ 
Jesus could get from the fords of Jordan to Cana of Galilee 
in three days, for “the author has done this himself, and 
therefore knows that it is easily possible, although it requires 
quick travelling.”"t “I sat by Jacob’s Well at noon, one 
April day in 1870, hot and thirsty and tired..... Riding 
on to the stream, I asked for some water, and, to my extreme 
surprise, for it never happened on any other occasion, was 
refused.”§ “To one who has visited the scene (the valley 
of Kedron) at that very season of the year and at that very 
hour of the night,.... it is more easy to realize the awe 
which crept over those few Galilzeans.”|| M. Renan’s books 
are also full of local colouring, but, save in the Preface and 
the faintest touch here and there of personal recollection, 
the self of the narrator is never intruded on us. It is not 
generally thought that an Englishman is more self-conscious 
than a Frenchman, but Dr. Farrar is not the only eloquent 








* Vol. I. p. 119. + Vol. L. p. 5. t Vol. I. p. 160. 
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English divine who has been quite unduly elated at having 
made a tour in Palestine. The contrasts and resemblances 
between past and present are sometimes positively comic, 
and produce the same sense of impropriety as does the 
desire which sometimes comes to even the best of us to 
laugh in church. 

To pass now from the manner to the matter of the Life 
of Christ : the title perhaps unintentionally shews the stand- 
point of the writer. It is a Life of Christ, not, as Renan’s, 
a Life of Jesus. The distinction is not without its import- 
ance, because though the names in combination do not 
necessarily: express any definite doctrine, the almost exclu- 

_sive use of one or the other word, the name or the title, 
shews whether its subject is considered chiefly on the human 
side or the divine, as exalted man or incarnate God. The 
work is “ avowedly and unconditionally the work of a be- 
liever,” is by one who writes “as a believer to believers, as 
a Christian to Christians.”* He accepts the Divinity—is 
this the same as Deity in Dr. Farrar’s mind ?—of Christ “in 
its broad scriptural simplicity ;"+ he thinks the evidence 
on the point “ adequate to prove that” John “ was the author 
of the Gospel which passes by his name ;” he narrates the 
Gospel miracles “without deeming it necessary to answer 
all the arguments which have been urged against the possi- 
bility of the supernatural.” t 

In all this Dr. Farrar is doing what is thoroughly justi- 
fiable. He gives us clearly to understand his own view, 
and, making kindly allowance for the opinions of others, 
demands admittance for his own. There is, indeed, almost 
too much courtesy to opponents—too much insistance on 
the tenability of orthodox doctrines—too much of “I will 
not call you, the sceptic, hard names ; I know that you are 
in many cases perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble ; 
but since I do not call you an atheist, pray, pray do not 
call me a fool !” 

Yet if these assumptions are part of Dr. Farrar’s plan, it 
is misleading to combine two distinct schemes of biography, 
giving each the advantage without the disadvantages of the 
other. If a Life of Jesus is written, then, though it is not 
usual so to do, an author would be quite justified in disre- 
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garding all that is related of incidents antecedent to the birth, 
and, with no mention of the Annunciation, in bringing us 
at once to the caravanserai at Bethlehem and the shepherds 
abiding in the fields. But in a Life of Christ, the mysterious 
circumstances which were said to have preceded his birth 
are extremely important, since the view we take of thése 
must in a measure affect our whole study of the after-history. 
And though we are told in the outset of the book that we 
are not to look for controversy, we have a right to expect at 
least a statement, as in other cases, of what, in Dr. Farrar's 
opinion, did actually take place, and whether the Annuncia- 
tion had an objective or a merely subjective reality. Since 
all that hinges on the message of Gabriel is fully accepted, 
since Mary is called at once the “maiden-mother,” we ought 
in common fairness to have a simple statement of the reasons 
why she is so called. 

We should also have been thus enabled to understand 
the author's standpoint in regard to the appearances and 
the nature of angels, one of the enormous difficulties in the 
Gospel narrative, which should be at least “incidentally” 
treated. But unfortunately the difficulty is avoided in a 
way too common in this book. The subject is not dealt 
with when it first meets us, and then is ever afterwards 
mentioned as though it had been explained, or at any rate 
as if we were in full possession of the writer’s views on it. 
3ut whether, indeed, when Jesus was born, the night was 
full of actual sounds, though none but the shepherds heard 
them—whether beings who were more than human and less 
than divine dropped through the still air and were with the 
shepherds, or whether they had no existence at all, but 
were created by the minds of the shepherds, and were, in 
fact, hallucinations, illusions—-we are not told. Again, at 
the last, we find a vague and unsatisfactory sentence. 

“Tt became known then, or afterwards, that some dazzling 
angelic vision in white robes had terrified the keepers of the 
tomb, and had rolled the stone from the tomb amid the shocks 
of earthquake. And as they came to the tomb, there they” (the 
women) “saw angels in white apparel.”’* 


Now what is meant here? A vision cannot roll away a 
stone, but the shocks of earthquake can. Is it meant that 
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an actual being, applying actual force, did roll away a stone ; 
or, rather, is the statement confused, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, and then, as though it had been clearly made, the 
women saw not “some angelic vision,” but angels? Dr. 
Farrar speaks contemptuously of criticism on the subject 
as “boyish verbal criticism ;” but a sneer does not dispose 
of a difficulty which is real to many minds, and those not 
undevout. We are told indeed, in the form of a question, 
that the appearances were not “purely subjective,” but it 
is not easy to see how they could be on the confines of both 
worlds. The whole subject of sights, voices, dreams, angels, 
devils, ghosts, which the Bible treats as having an intense 
objective reality, is that on which we look for distinct teach- 
ing from one who would write the life of him who, ex hypo- 
thesi, came to bridge the gulf between the worlds of spirit 
and matter, and reveal the unseen. We find mere words 
without a distinct thought to sustain them. 

In regard to the miracles of Jesus, this book is miserably 
unsatisfactory, not only because they are dealt with most 
inconsistently, but because those who have any difficulty 
on this head, and wish for any further explanation than the 
mere assertion that with God all things are possible, are 
dealt with harshly and unfairly, and this in spite of many 
professions to the contrary, and, no doubt, an honest inten- 
tion to be calm and candid. 

Dr. Farrar’s standpoint in regard to miracle, at least in 
one place, is this: 

“ A miracle is a miracle, and we see no possible advantage in 
trying to understand the means by which it was wrought. In 
accepting the evidence for it,—and it is for each man to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, and to accept or reject at his pleasure, 
perhaps even it may prove to be at his peril” — 

Is this vague threat of some unspecified danger quite 
fair ? 

—“we are avowedly accepting the evidence for something which 
transcends, though it by no means necessarily supersedes, the 
ordinary laws by which nature works. What is gained, in what 
single respect does the miracle become, so to speak, easier or 
more comprehensible, by supposing, with Olshausen, that we 
have here an accelerated process of nature; or with Neander, 
apparently that the water was magnetized ; or with Lange, appa- 
rently that the guests were in a state of supernatural exaltation ? 
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Let those who find it intellectually possible or spiritually advan- 
tageous freely avail themselves of such hypotheses if they see 
their way to do so; to us they seem, not ‘irreverent,’ not 
‘rationalistic’ (which surely they are), not ‘dangerous,’ but sim- 
ply embarrassing and needless. ‘We as little claim a right to 


999 


scare the rejector of miracles by abuse and anathema’”— 

Why then the threat of “ peril” ? 
—“as we admit his right to sneer at us for imbecility or hypo- 
crisy.” * 

Very good. But surely the following is extremely like a 
sneer at men of science, which is wholly undeserved : 


“Men in these days have presumptuously talked as though it 
were God’s duty—the duty of Him to whom the sea and the 
mountains are a very little thing, and before whose eyes the 
starry heaven is but as one white gleam in the ‘intense inane’— 
to perform His miracles before the eyes of competent savans.” + 


Now no one has ever talked such nonsense as this; but 
since miracles are stated to be among the works of God, 
men have deemed them as much objects of examination as 
all other phenomena. There are, no doubt, persons in the 
world who object to all science as puzzling and misleading, 
to whom a primrose by the river's brim is a yellow primrose, 
and nothing more; but Dr. Farrar cannot consider the 
intellectual standpoint of, for instance, Mrs. Farebrother in 
Middlemarch, as that which should be his or ours. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society knows the value, the method 
and the reverent patience of true science. Now the miracles 
of Christ were, on the extremest orthodox hypothesis, the 
works of one who is and was Almighty God ; but they were 
not, for they could not be, more than this—not move the 
works of Almighty God than the constitution of the sun, 
the phenomena of earthquakes or the beginnings of organic 
life. And if it be not irreverent to investigate these, neither 
is it necessarily irreverent to inquire into a miracle. The 
inquiry has two parts, like that into every scientific state- 
ment. Were the phenomena correctly observed, and if so, 
what is their explanation ; or, in other words, what is their 
relation to the whole scheme of the universe? We will 
endeavour to shew briefly that the question is really attended 
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by the same conditions as those which present themselves 
in natural science. 

Dr. Bastian has written a most interesting book on the 
Beginnings of Life, in which he states that certain facts 
occurred under his own observation which do not easily 
accord with the ordinarily received views of organic and 
inorganic substances. Scientific men, therefore, weigh the 
evidence—test, so far as they can, Dr. Bastian’s facts—his 
high character placing any wilful mistake quite out of the 
question. Just so may theologians deal with the narratives 
in the Gospels. Granted the high character of the writers 
—granted their reverent care—making no deductions for 
the predisposition of their minds to accept the marvellous— 
we perhaps accept the facts precisely as stated in the bio- 
graphies of Jesus. In that case we grant that Almighty God 
has done certain works, as He has produced in Dr. Bastiau’s 
glass vessels certain microscopic living creatures. We are 
of course arguing on the orthodox assumption that, both in 
the life of Jesus and in the world of matter, God was the 
active agent, the true worker. These facts then, assumed 
as facts, may next be investigated, or else all criticism and 
all science are wrong ab initio. Harvey when he discovered 
the circulation of the blood was a dangerous atheist, and 

sentley a too daring infidel when he admitted the spurious- 
ness of a disputed text. 

“The miracles of Christ were miracles addressed, not to 
a cold and sceptic curiosity, but to a loving and humble 
faith.” This is nonsense. It would be as true to say when 
it thunders, “This noise is addressed, not to a Faraday or a 
Tyndall, who will measure the waves of sound with a cold 
curiosity, but to the little child who considers it the direct 
voice of God, or even to the hinds whom it makes to slip 
their young.” God's works of all kinds are equally addressed 
to all. “He maketh His sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” The 
truest and humblest faith is ultimately that which is most 
closely connected with a sceptic curiosity, for this is simply 
another name for a humble thirst for knowledge. 

We have said that Dr. Farrar is not consistent in his 
treatment of miracles; we have objected to his general 
principle ; we have to find still graver fault when he de- 
parts from it. Here and there he “ rationalizes,” that is, he 
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attempts to give a natural reason for some, at any rate, of 
the circumstances of a miracle. We take one such, where 
the explanation seems misleading, unscientific and confused. 
It is that of the demoniac and the herd of swine. On the 
whole, it would seem that demoniac possession is considered 
as mania, though it is hinted that more than this is possible, 
and Dr. Farrar’s demonology is throughout the book more 
objective than our own. If, however, the cases classed 
as demoniacal were disease, it is a mistake to speak of them 
as “strange and awful,” in terms which take them out of 
the category of disease, and in which a fever or a broken 
leg would not be described. We may say, in parenthesis, 
that no sound treatment of mental disorder is possible until 
it has ceased to be regarded as something in its essence 
mysterious and secret. 

After a quotation from St. Luke’s words, we have the 
fullowing comment on the occurrence : 


a 
IS 


“That the demoniac was healed—that in the terrible final 
paroxysm which usually accompanied the deliverance from this 
strange and awful malady, a herd of swine was in some way 
affected with such wild terror as to rush headlong in large num- 
bers,over a steep hill-side into the waters of the lake,—and that 
in the minds of all who were present, including that of the suf- 
ferer himself, this precipitate rushing of the swine was connected 
with the man’s release from his demoniac thraldom—thus much 
is clear. 

“ And indeed so far there is no difficulty whatever. Any one 
who believes in the Gospels, and believes that the Son of God 
did work on earth deeds which far surpass mere human power, 
must believe that among the most frequent of His cures were 
those of the distressing forms of mental and nervous malady 
which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the ancient 
Jews, like all Orientals, ascribe to direct supernatural agency. 
And knowing to how singular an extent the mental impressions 
of man affect by some unknown electric influence the lower ani- 
mals—knowing, for instance, that man’s cowardice and exulta- 
tion, and even his superstitious terrors, do communicate themselves 
to the dog which accompanies him or the horse on which he rides 
—there can be little or no difficulty in understanding that the 
shrieks or gesticulations of a powerful lunatic might strike un- 
controllable terror into a herd of swine. We know further that 
the spasm of deliverance was often attended with fearful convul- 
sions, sometimes perhaps with an effusion of blood, and we know 
VOL. XI. 2M 
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that the sight and smell of human blood produces strange effects 
on many animals. May there not have been something of this 
kind at work in this singular event!” Note: “Some years ago 
the dead body of a murdered lady was discovered in a lonely field 
solely by the strange movements of the animals which were half 
maddened by the sight of the blood-stained corpse. The fact 
was undisputed : ‘the cows,’ as one of the witnesses described it, 
‘went blaring about the field.’”* 


Now, if we must rationalize at all, our rationalism should 
be at any rate credible, distinct, scientific. There is an 
obvious fallacy in the use of the words, “ the lower animals,” 
and then classing together dogs, horses, cows and pigs, as 
though what was true of one animal was therefore true of 
another. Because the dog or horse, in constant companion- 
ship with man, may have caught from him a part of his 
own intellectual advantages or shortcomings, because cows 
at the Fordingbridge murder were excited, it does not follow 
that swine would be frightened at blood. Indeed, the fact 
is just the other way. If we must go to the annals of law 
courts to prove the credibility of a supposed wholly gra- 
tuitous fact, we may find that their real bearing is quite 
the other way. There is more than one revolting record 
that human blood and flesh have not seared, but rather 
attracted, swine presumably far less wild than those at 
Gadara. 

But, again, what is a “spasm of deliverance”? Let this 
be translated into something less rhetorical, and it will 
probably mean the crisis of the malady before returning 
health. If this were attended with effusion of blood, the 
blood came from some definite organ, and we ask, from what 
organ is it supposed to have come, from nose, mouth, ears 
or bowels? If such instances cannot now be found, what 
right have we to suppose that an abnormal issue of blood 
took place in order that animals who would not naturally 
have been alarmed by such an incident should be alarmed 
and run away? An infinitely divisible devil, or a legion of 
devils in one man, is far simpler to believe, if we accept the 
occurrence at all, than this most preposterous suggestion. 

Of one other miracle we must speak, that of Jesus calm- 
ing the sea, because it is here called “a stupendous miracle, 





* Vol. I. pp. 337, 338. 
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one of those which test whether we indeed believe in the 
eredibility of the miraculous or not.”* Dr. Farrar again 
says that it is not his object “to convince the unbeliever or 
hold controversy with the doubter.” But he would seem to 
hold it possible that the believer may be for a while per- 
plexed, and therefore he writes thus to help him: 

“He who believes, he who knows the efficacy of prayer, in 
what other men may regard as the inevitable certainties or blindly 
directed accidents of life—he who has felt how the voice of a 
Saviour heard across the long generations can calm wilder storms 
than ever buffeted into fury the bosom of the inland lake—he 
who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact more stupendous 
and more majestic than all those observed sequences which men 
endow with an imaginary omnipotence and worship under the 
name of Law—to him at least there will be neither difficulty nor 
hesitation in supposing that Christ, on board that half-wrecked 
fishing-boat, did utter his mandate, and that the wind and the sea 
obeyed ; that His Worp was indeed more potent among the cosmic 
forces than miles of agitated water or leagues of rushing wind.” t 

It is not fair to say that men “endow observed sequences 
with imaginary omnipotence, and worship them under the 
name of Law ;” those very sequences are to some amongst 
us, certainly to the writer of this paper, the strongest proof 
that behind the Law is the Lawgiver. But no materialist 
has ever so confused the material and the spiritual and their 
respective realins as Dr. Farrar has here done. He attempts 
to smooth away the difficulty of the sudden suspension of 
the motion of masses of water by reminding us that human 
tempers may suddenly grow milder under spiritual influ- 
ences, and would make a spoken word a cosmic force ob- 
viously of the same kind, and having the same sort of quali- 
ties, as air or water in motion. 

We can understand the position of Roman theologians 
when, in reference to the daily miracle of the Eucharist, 
they tell us that the substance which is changed is a meta- 
physical entity quite apart from matter, from taste, touch, 
chemical analysis, and the like; and recognize the logic of 
their demand, whether we obey it or not, to make such 
miracles simple matters of faith with which reason is in no 
degree concerned. We can follow also the argument of Dr. 
Newman when he states once again the miracle of the 

* Vol. I. p. 331 + Vol. I. pp. 332, 333. 
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Incarnation, and, on the principle that omne majus continet 
in se minus, sees no difficulty in believing that “ St. Francis 
Xavier turned salt water into fresh for five hundred tra- 
vellers ; St. Raymond was transported over the sea on his 
cloak ; St. Andrew shone brightly in the dark ; St. Scho- 
lastica gained by her prayers a pouring rain; and St. Frances 
saw her guardian angel.” 

“No miracle,” he says, “can be so great as that which took 
place in the Holy House of Nazareth; it is infinitely more 
difficult to believe than all the miracles of the breviary of the 
Martyrology, of saints’ lives, of legends, of local traditions, put 
together. .... Hf through divine grace we once are able to accept 
the solemn truth that the Supreme Being was born of a mortal 
woman, what remains to offend us on the ground of its marvel- 
lousness $”* 

Here the power of God is hyperphysical, but Dr. Newman 
does not rationalize or put the prayer of the saints of whom 
he speaks among the cosmic forces. 

There is yet another class of miracles in which Dr. Farrar, 
following Archbishop Trench, raises a needless difficulty. 
There are certainly some events which occur in which, on any 
theory of Divine Providence, and without the contravention 
of any known law, a natural power may be for the time so 
enhanced, that the events pass quite out of the region of ordi- 
nary occurrences, and become miraculous, supposing there 
be miracles at all. These circumstances Drs. Farrar and 
Trench exclude ; there is, according to them, no border-land 
between the natural and the supernatural. In reference to 
St. Peter's attempt to walk on the sea, when it is related 
that he begun to sink, we have the following note: 

“In this moment of peril,” as Archbishop Trench strikingly 
observes, “ his swimmer’s art profits him nothing, for there is no 
mingling in this way of nature and grace.”+ 

But here again Dr. Newman is at once bolder and 
more scientific. He spoke of a holy oil which flowed from 
the bones of St. Walpurga, of the fact of which he had no 
doubt, of the nature of which he was ignorant. In answer 
to Mr. Kingsley’s taunts, “What has become of the holy 
oil for the last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say,” &c., 
Dr. Newman answers : 


* Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England, pp. 286, 287, 291. 
t+ Vol. I. p. 407. 
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“Of course I did not, because I did not know; I gave the 
evidence as I found it ; he assumes that I had a point to prove, 
and then asks why I did not make the evidence larger than it 
was... . I can tell him more about it now; the oil still flows ; 
I have had some of. it in my possession ; it is medicinal ; some 
think it is so by a natural quality, others by a divine gift. 
Perhaps it is on the confines of both.” * 

There is much more which might be said on this question 
of miracles ; we deliberately pass some of the greater, such 
as the raising the dead, because those of which we have 
spoken are each typical of a larger class, than either of the 
resurrection miracles would draw with it, and also because 
two of them are chosen as typical in the book. Dr. Farrar, 
indeed, will not allow that one miracle is greater than 
another, or at least will not allow that the evangelists would 
have made any difference. 

“The raising of Lazarus would not seem to them a greater 
exercise of power than others which they had recorded... . No 
semeiometer had then been invented to test the relative greatness 
of miracles.” 

But to pass to another point. The harmony of the Gos- 
pels is a most difficult subject, and Dr. Farrar frankly con- 
fesses that no satisfactory harmony is possible. There are 
here and there persons to be found who consider that none 
is needed, who do not shrink from the assertion that when- 
ever a story, seemingly the same, is repeated with any varia- 
tion, the incidents were in reality two or more, not one, so 
that the multiplication of persons, cures, miracles, words, is 
something quite portentous. Nothing so absurd is alleged 
here, yet concession is made in that direction, which cer- 
tainly is surprising. Two men are healed by the saliva of 
the Saviour; there were two cleansings of the Temple, the 
one at the beginning, the other at the end of his ministry, 
&c. We can only say this last appears to us wholly in- 
credible, but refer our readers to what is said on this head. 

We have already noticed the exaggerative use of legend 
among the superficial blemishes of the work. But exag- 
geration is also an ingrained vice of the book, even if the 
legendary citations were all removed. 

Take, for instance, Herod’s death-bed. He died, we are 
told, of “morbus pedicularis,” or pthiriasis, a “loathsome 








* Apologia pro Vita Sua, Appendix, p. 44. 
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disease hardly mentioned in history except in the case of men 
who have been rendered infamous by their atrocity of perse- 
cuting zeal.” He is compared to Henry VIII. and to Maxi- 
mian. Antiochus Epiphanes, Sulla, Diocletian, the Duke of 
Alva, are added to those already named as having died of the 
same disease. In Latin and in English, horrible details 
are given of its tortures and its horrors, and then, when all 
this needless nastiness has been placed before us, a note 
tells us that we are spared any more, “because it is very 
doubtful whether there is such a disease” at all! How 
different is Dr. Mommsen’s dignified treatment of the death 
of Sulla, who died by “the rupture of a blood-vessel! Not 
pthiriasis, as another account states, for the simple reason 
that such a disease is entirely imaginary.” * 

The description of Judas and his character, and still more 
the whole account of the agony and the death of Jesus, are 
again specimens of this extreme over-statement, the latter 
intolerable even in Jeremy Taylor’s devotional meditations 
on it, but here narrated with less excuse. For surely that 
on which a history of such an One should dwell is not the 
physical accidents of death, but the manner in which he 
met the suffering, and of this the calm, dignified words of 
the Gospels tell us quite enough. 

It would be to demand of the book what it does not 
profess to give, if we asked for any solution of difficulties 
connected with the Resurrection and the Ascension. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Gospel narrative is smoothed into some- 
thing which looks like coherence, and as it has satisfied the 
writer, will satisfy many others. We can only close the 
book with a feeling something like despair if this is all 
that a critic and a scholar can in these days do to reconcile 
faith and doubt, even incidentally,—if this is all the por- 
traiture which can be given us of the Man who changed 
the world. The historical reality has evaporated more than 
from M. Renan’s pages ; the form which moves before us is, 
according to outward description, painted from legend, which 
again, though its late date is admitted, is treated as though 
it were true; the moral description leaves on us an im- 
pression of weakness, of gentle good-nature, far alien to our 
conception of the Man of men. 

It has been a duty, and not a pleasing one, to express our 


* Hist. Rome, Eng. Trans. Vol. II], ; 
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strong disapproval of the book, our conviction that it has 
no scientific value, supplies no real want. It must not be 
supposed, however, that we consider it without merits, and 
to these we gladly turn. 

It will no doubt prove to many a useful aid to devotion. 
Much of it bears a strong resemblance to sermons re-cast, 
and these sermons far above the usual average. If we are 
right here, however, the material has not always been 
worked up with quite sufficient care, or desire to avoid repe- 
tition. A striking quotation from Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh loses. by re-quotation,* and the same may be said of 
one from Mr. Matthew Arnold. But there is much which 
no one can read without admiration, few ought to read 
without edification. For instance, here is the peroration of 
a chapter, or a sermon, which seems to us as good as any- 
thing can possibly be, both as a swell of musical words, 
admissible in such a place, and as a lofty moral teaching 
true for all time : 


“The gleam of his second advent would flame upon the mid- 
night of a sensual unexpectant world, as the flood rolled over the 
festive sensualism in the days of Noah, and the fire and-brimstone 
streamed from heaven upon the glittering rottenness of the cities 
of the Plain. Woe to those who should in that day be casting 
regretful glances on a world destined to pass away in flame! For 
though till then the business and companionships of life should 
continue, and all its various fellowships of toil or friendliness, 
that night would be one of fearful and of final separations. 

“The disciples were startled and terrified by words of such 
strange solemnity. ‘Where, Lord? they ask in alarm. But to 
the ‘where’ there could be as little answer as to the ‘when, and 
the coming of God’s kingdom is as little geographical as it is 
chronological. ‘ Wheresoever the body is,’ He says, ‘ thither will 
the vultures be gathered together.’ The mystic Armageddon is 
no place whose situation you may fix by latitude and longitude. 
Wherever there is individual wickedness, wherever there is social 
degeneracy, wherever there is deep national corruption, thither 
do the eagle avengers of the Divine vengeance wing their flight 
from far ; thither from the ends of the earth come nations of a 
fierce countenance, ‘swift as the eagle flieth to rend and to 
devour.’ ‘Her young ones also suck up blood, and where the 
slain are, there is she.’ Jerusalem, nay, the whole Jewish nation, 
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was falling rapidly into the dissolution rising from internal decay, 
and already the flap of avenging pinions was in the air. When 
the world too should lie in a state of morbid infancy, then should 
be heard once more the rushing of those congregated wings. 

“Ts not all history one long vast commentary on these great 
prophecies? In the destinies of nations and of races has not the 
Christ returned again to deliver and to judge ?”* 

Again, a distinguishing merit is Dr. Farrar’s engaging 
candour, and his good temper under the most adverse criti- 
cism ; so great, that we do not despair of his kindly tole- 
rance for this paper. He quotes about the return of the 
Holy Family from Egypt, St. Matthew's strange reference 
to the prophecy, “Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” 
and he says that the evangelist put into these words “a 
new and deeper significance.” He courageously puts in a 
note: “‘Finds a new and deeper significance, or, in other 
words, totally misunderstands,’ is the marginal comment of 
a friend who saw these pages."+ There are many other 
passages full of the same candid kindliness. 

The evidence against doubtful passages is always given, 
and those which are untenable are surrendered with good 
grace. The amendments of translation are always happy ; 
it would be impertinence in us to praise their accuracy, for 
which Dr. Farrar’s scholarship is a guarantee. The local 
and picturesque details, if overdone, are often very inte- 
resting. The scholarly Appendices are full of value, and 
only too short. 

In spite of all the pains taken with this work, and in 
spite of its candour, it is but labour lost: if it does not 
throw down, it does not reconstruct. It takes the attitude 
of one who stands in a ruin from which the stones are 
falling on all sides, and says, “I see not the rifts, I hear not 
| the crumbling and cracking walls ; all is strong ; there is 
no danger or need of repair.” And to those who believe, 
or think that they believe him, the sense of destruction 
will come with greater force when at last they see. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 





* Vol. II. pp. 137—139, + Vol. I. p. 39. 
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IV.—SPENCER ON THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. King and Co. 


RECENT legislation in some directions can have given 
little satisfaction to those theoretical politicians who would 
restrict the duties of government to the protection of its 
subjects, and would disallow any interference on the part 
of the State with the spontaneous activity of the people, 
so long as the freedom and safety in person and property 
of any one individual are not encroached on by another. 
In their view, security and freedom from oppression and 
restraint are the sole ends of government, which has nothing 
to do with the positive promotion of the welfare of the 
people, and cannot attempt such a task without invading 
the rights of some—it may be of all—and so disturbing the 
balance of the social organism as to be productive of more 
evil than good. 

For a time, some events may have seemed to countenance 
the supposition that the doctrines of this school were coming 
into favour. Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the general prevalence of Free-Trade principles, 
the remission or reduction of Indirect Taxation, the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and other movements 
in a similar direction,—above all, our initiation of the prin- 
ciple of Arbitration in questions of international right, may 
have encouraged the hopes of these political theorists. 

Many events, however, point another way. That any 
movement in the direction of the principles referred to has 
been accompanied by many inconsistencies, was, it may be 
granted, only what might be expected, while men were 
painfully working their way to the recognition and applica- 
tion, here and there, in special departments, of a great prin- 
ciple. But there have been conscious and deliberate con- 
tradictions of the doctrine, not merely in detail, but on a 
scale that implies its formal repudiation. If the restrictions 
on commerce have been relaxed, the employment of labour 
is every day being more and more brought under the regu- 
lation of law. Private and spontaneous benevolence has 
been superseded by compulsory Poor-rates. The public 
health has become a matter of public care, and enactments 
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have been passed for the amelioration and sequestration of 
contagious diseases, both of man and beast. If in one sec- 
tion of the kingdom a Church has been disestablished, it 
has been professedly on account of the special circumstances 
of that Church and of the population amidst which it was 
planted, rather than on the general principle of a separation 
of Church and State. On the other hand, a national system 
of compulsory Education has been established. The Post- 
office has not been handed over to private enterprize, but, 
on the contrary, the system of Telegraphic communication 
has been bought up by the State; and while statements 
by more than one Member of the late Ministry shew the 
acquisition by the Government of the Railways in Ireland, 
for reasons and ends more or less special to that section of 
our dominions, to have been a subject under consideration, 
the Report of the joint Committee of Lords and Commons, 
appointed a year or two ago, on Railway Amalgamation, 
points to the possibility, at no extremely distant date, of 
the whole railway property in the United Kingdom being 
taken over by the State, as, on general political and economic 
grounds, a measure of the highest necessity. 

Nor is State interference any longer based on pleas of 
mere expediency. A vindication has been sought on the 
grounds of a comprehensive view of human economy and a 
philosophical consideration of political forces. It has been 
the aim of a distinguished literary statesman to justify, on 
philosophical principles, enactments restrictive beyond the 
limits of non-aggression, which at first were prompted rather 
by the instincts of the heart than by the clear light of 
reason.* Apologists like the Duke of Argyll and Professor 
Huxley+ cannot be lightly set aside as unscientific, men 
of merely practical aims, as it is called, and adherents of 
the “do-something” school. 

Whatever may be thought of the reasons advanced for 
its justification, there is no room to doubt the fact of this 
reaction in opinion. It has set in, indeed, with a force that 
appears extravagant and unsafe to many even of those to 
whom, in its direction, the movement is not unwelcome. 
“No change,” said Mr. Lowe, in his speech on the occasion 








* The Reign of Law: Chap. vii. Law in Politics. 
+ Critiques and Addresses : Administrative Nibilism. 
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of the Freedom of the City of Glasgow being presented to 
him, “has been greater that I can remember during my 
political life.” 

The order in political movement has generally been a 
concession in the first instance to considerations of prac- 
tical urgency, for which a rational and scientific basis was 
sought only after the change had been effected. “It is 
characteristic,” says the Duke of Argyll, “of the cautious 
and tentative character of English legislation, that it be- 
comes gradually committed to great general principles, not 
through any perception of the truth and value of those 
principles in the abstract, but gradually and through the 
compulsion of particular necessities.” The first modifica- 
tions of the feudal arrangements of government were the 
result of the stirrings of what is called the revolutionary 
spirit. Government in the exclusive interest of those who 
governed had come to be felt too oppressive to be longer 
borne ; and, by a natural reaction, the power was not so 
much limited and re-directed as transferred to another seat, 
and re-distributed in its exercise. The course in which 
men’s minds were drawn by the first impulse of the newly- 
awakened movement was an inquiry, not into the nature 
and duties of government, but into its origin and form ; 
and the theory of representative constitutionalism was the 
result. 

In course of time, questions of Political Economy came 
to the foreground ; and it, in turn, was thought to supply 
the principles of a correct theory of political organization. 
Or, if its more enlightened advocates were too wise to ad- 
vance such a claim on its behalf, the rapid and successful 
development of its principles, nevertheless, gave a special 
impulse and tone to minds engaged in such studies, and 
thus imparted a direction and bias to speculations beyond 
its own limits. But its principles, carried to undue lengths, 
have been found to entail for multitudes consequences as 
crushing and insufferable as the most ruthless Oriental des- 
potism ; and circumstances have forced men to see that, 
whatever truth they may have for their own sphere, they 
are yet departmental, and cannot afford a foundation for a 
general political system. This has led, on the one hand, to 
certain restrictions upon the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, at least as to the field of its application, and 
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the withdrawal of some industries from unlimited competi- 
tion, followed by endeavours to reconcile such special inter- 
ference with the demands of scientific thought ; and, on the 
other, to the advancement of political speculation to a higher 
and more general stage, dealing with the consideration, not 
now of the source and form of government and the distri- 
bution of its powers, but of its nature, end, and functions. 

These new problems, however, were approached, as has 
been said, too exclusively on the side of Economics, and 
with a tendency of mind and an impress derived from the 
previous line of speculation, which predisposed to such a 
partial and one-sided view of the subject as could be em- 
braced by an extension of the principles already in the 
ascendant. 

To one mind these problems had already presented them- 
selves, while his contemporaries were still grappling with 
the lower and more special set of questions. Before the 
end of the century, Baron W. von Humboldt, under the 
teaching and stimulus of the first French Revolution, con- 
ceived the idea of a purely negative and police government ; 
and this view, advocated with an ardour and eloquence 
none of his successors has rivalled, he carried out with a 
fulness and breadth that has left little or nothing to be 
added since. His, however, in his generation, was a solitary 
case, and under Prussian censorship his work was not per- 
mitted openly to influence his age. It was only after his 
death that it was published by his brother. 

The starting-point and goal of Humboldt’s speculations 
is the individual. The great concern is to determine the 
conditions essential or favourable to the development of 
individual life. That government should be non-restrictive, 
or restrictive only to the extent of preventing aggression, 
and as regards all else purely passive, was grounded on the 
incompatibility of any wider control, or even of any guidance 
or direct stimulus, with the full, free expansion and wel- 
fare of each man in himself. This was the current in which 
thought had set. It went along with the general Aufklarung 
movement. Such views gradually gained ground, and, on 
the whole, have been in the ascendant ever since. 

At the same time, the principle of individualism has not 
borne an altogether undisputed sway. A reaction no less 
partial and erroneous has been threatened on the socialistic 
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side. On the one hand, a too absolute and exclusive con- 
ception of men severally as individual beings, each complete 
in himself, led to combination being regarded as a limita- 
tion of the free sphere of each by an external pressure, and 
an undue jealousy of what might seem any encroachment 
on individual liberty, for the sake of social ends. The truth 
was overlooked, that elements of association and interde- 
pendence essentially belong to men as such, who can find 
adequate development, therefore, only in and through each 
other. From this error there was an oscillation to the oppo- 
site extreme, from which point of view, on the other hand, 
the fact was lost sight of, that the individual has a certain 
unity in himself, and that, although shorn of some of his 
proper relations when dissociated from or imperfectly and 
inharmoniously combined with his fellows, he is yet some- 
thing more than a mere fragment of a composite structure ; 
and thus the moral conditions of individual life were apt to 
be sacrificed to the supposed interests of the organic whole. 

In the development of opinion, Proudhon, notwithstand- 
ing the outrage many of his utterances offer to some of the 
most sacred instincts aud inveterate prepossessions of hu- 
manity, occupies a place of more importance than is some- 
times recognized,—if not for the positive and definite value 
of his views considered in themselves, yet as corrective of 
the deficiencies of others, and for the bold thoughts he 
so daringly threw out, which serve as stepping-stones for 
those who come after to pass to firmer footing. His extra- 
vagant and paradoxical expressions, by diverting attention 
to their own bizarre effect, often conceal the depth of thought 
beneath them. Widely eccentric, his eecentricities some- 
times embrace aspects of truth that more regular but nar- 
rower orbits had excluded. If every error is a distortion 
of a truth, his were often the oblique representations of 
secial views which should subsequently receive adjustment 
at other hands. Theories in vogue with some “advanced” 
minds in our own day, regarding the essentially evil and 
temporary character of government, are, after all, perhaps 
not very different from his famous maxim, that “the true 
form of government is anarchy,” with the brilliance of its 
paradox left out ; and his teaching concerning the solidarity 
of the race and the mutualistic principle possesses, it may 
be, a significance which has not yet been exhausted. 
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It was half a century after Humboldt had in private 
worked out his theory of an exclusively protective character 
and duty of government, that the same conclusions were 
more or less independently arrived at by other thinkers in 
other countries. Distinguished among these for the scien- 
tific character and form of his thought, and for the power 
and wealth of illustration with which it is enforced, stands 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

While, however, these lines of thought, dealing with ques- 
tions of government, were being prosecuted, other specula- 
tions were evolved which embraced and subordinated thet. 
Comte—born about the time Humboldt was composing his 
work on “The Sphere and Duties of Government”—what- 
ever the final verdict of history on his speculations may be 
—has done more than any mind of our time to awaken a 
special activity in social and political speculation. Aiming 
at a sketch of the great ground-lines of human knowledge, 
and classifying the various sciences according to a gene- 
ralization of their phenomenal fields, his views culminated 
in a science which he may be said to have first clearly and 
explicitly apprehended, and which, treating of men in their 
whole social aspects and relationships, includes the problem 
of government as one of its subdivisions. 

The study of Sociology has been pursued by Mr. Spencer 
in a manner all his own, and in a light often as striking 
as it is original. Mr. Spencer is by no means to be classed 
as a Comtist. But it cannot be denied that he is largely 
indebted to Comte, as—without implying a general sym- 
pathy with Positivism, either in its spirit or method—it 
may be aftirmed every subsequent writer on social science 
must be, one way or other. 

Mr. Spencer's principal sociological work is his “Social 
Statics,” in which “the conditions essential to human hap- 
piness are specified, and the first of them developed.” It 
appeared in 1851; and at various times since, he has pub- 
lished detached essays on particular social questions. Nine 
years after the issue of “Social Statics,” he announced, in a 
Prospectus of a System of Philosophy, a work on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,” as one division of the great scheme. 
But though its title and the headings of the chief subdivi- 
sions have been before the public for fourteen years, that 
work has not yet been given to the world. Considering the 
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magnitude of his enterprise and the amount of hard thinking 
he has done in the interval, there is little cause to be dis- 
satisfied, or to charge him with tardiness in the execution 
of his task. But recognizing the importance, the extent, 
the difficulty, of his undertaking, and the great ability and 
patience he brings to its accomplishment, we do grudge 
that he should have allowed himself to be diverted from 
the more serious inquiries involved in its performance by 
such outside work as the volume before us, which must, 
at best, take far inferior rank in point either of usefulness 
to others or of credit to himself. 

By setting forth the possibility and general nature of 
Social Science, the need there is for the study of it, and the 
immense difficulties with which it is beset, such a book may 
fitly introduce the greater work. But while the exposition 
of the science demands qualifications of a rare order and 
combination, and may well tax even all Mr. Spencer’s powers, 
introductory work of this kind is neither so important nor 
so difficult, and, as was, it seems, at one time thought of, 
might have been left to minds of a dexterity and rank 
adapted to mediate between the original thinker and the 
general public. It seems an unnecessary waste of faculty, 
that Mr. Spencer should devote himself to labour of this 
sort. For, after all, what strikes one most in the book is 
the ingenious display of difficulties and disturbing influ- 
ences that may be encountered in the study of social science, 
illustrated with a great variety of curious and sometimes 
unobvious examples,—a variety and a multitude that are 
imposing, but also to some extent distracting. In fact, the 
illustration overlays the argument; and after the appalling 
enumeration of difficulties “objective” and “subjective,” 
“intellectual” and “emotional,” arising from “the educa- 
tional bias,” “the bias of patriotism,” “class bias,” “ politi- 
cal bias,” “ theological bias,” is read through, the resulting 
impression is one in which Sociology may probably have a 
small share. 

Numerous striking instances are adduced of how men’s 
thoughts are coloured and distorted by their habits, cireum- 
stances, and associations. Many of the cases have an inte- 
rest of their own; and the various chapters would have made 
good popular lectures, or (as they did in the pages of the 
Contemporary Review, where they first appeared) attractive 
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essays in a periodical. But at the same time, many of them 
have no special bearing on Sociology, and are just as appli- 
‘able to any subject of human interest. Even had the Pre- 
face not admitted almost as much, one could hardly have 
been blamed for suspecting that not a few of the pages were 
the careful but rather laboured rechauffé of surplus material. 
The illustrations themselves, and the mode of their em- 
ployment, present the same merits and faults as characterize 
some of the author's earlier writings. They are drawn from 
the most varied sources, set forth with the utmost clearness, 
and supported by abundant references and authorities. They 
are often striking, fresh, full of interest, and dexterously 
handled, and are always introduced in a calm, deliberate 
manner. On the other hand, the arguments drawn from 
them are at times pushed too far, and the examples are not 
always so apposite as they seem. What is true may not 
be appropriate. Warnings against incorrect accounts of 
events are as much in place among the difficulties that beset 
sociological study, as remarks on the importance of favour- 
able weather and good seed would be in a treatise on the 
cultivation of turnips. Such difficulties belong to the study 
of evidence in general, and not in particular to that of social 
science. Nor is the risk of their occurrence to be gauged 
by the inaccuracies of casual and unqualified observers. If 
for scientific facts we accept the unsifted testimony of in- 
discriminate witnesses, what else have we to expect than 
to be misled? That a lady should describe to Mr. Spencer 
the ad captandum placard-advertisements of alusus nature, 
exhibited for money, as fairly representing the monstrosity, 
is hardly calculated to impress us with the difficulty of 
purging our data, especially when it is added that a true 
description was to be found where we should naturally look 
for it,—in the medical and scientific journals of the day. 
Cases are sometimes cited so that they seem to imply more 
than they do. “The recent notorious case of the kidnap- 
pings and murders in the South Seas,” so far from being a 
fair example of the barbarous character of our race, is noto- 
rious just because such conduct on the part of Englishmen 
is rare. 
Imagination is often charged with falsifying observation, 
and with vitiating the accounts of what is observed. But 
a certain exercise of imagination is unecessary for under- 
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standing and appreciating both the significance of facts and 
the meaning of what is said about them. Mr. Spencer seems 
to consider that the most literal rendering must be the 
truest. He cannot easily transfer himself to another’s point of 
view. He is abstract, unidealistic, and, speaking figuratively, 
judges a picture by the rules of mechanical drawing. He 
quotes (silently omitting, however, a not unimportant word) 
a couple of sentences from Gibbon, regarding the enervating 
and corrupting influence of the long peace and prosperity, 
and of the luxurious tastes and habits, which had grown up 
under the steady Roman rule that preceded the age of the 
Antonines ; and insists on reducing them to an “abstract 
proposition,” to the absurd effect that, the longer men are 
bound together in dependence and social co-operation, the 
more will society tend towards dissolution, and the more 
antagonistic and mutually destructive their habits, the better 
will they be fitted for union and agreement. In the medie- 
val religious traditions, and in the pictures that illustrate 
old missals and other books of devotion, Mr. Spencer finds 
only astoundingly gross conceptions and materialistic ideas. 
These pictures and traditions are often fanciful and grotesque 
enough. But are they not touching in their childlike sim- 
plicity, wise in their grim humour, and as significant and 
true after their own fashion for the imagination, in their 
objective and sensible renderings of spiritual truths, as our 
dry intellectual versions in logical form? The inability to 
see in these quaint designs and utterances anything beyond 
“theological ideas that now seem little above those of 
savages,’ reminds one of the mathematician to whom the 
reading of Paradise Lost suggested the question, What does 
it prove? 

It is, again, a caricature of Christian “Altruism” to repre- 
sent it as sanctioning absolute indulgence of another’s desires, 
instead of a studious and reverent regard for his true wel- 
fare, which often demands a treatment directly opposed to 
his likings and pleasure. Orientalism in speech, or incau- 
tious rhetoric that would emulate it, cannot be successfully 
treated as “abstract propositions.” Love does not exclude 
severity, and to gratify another to his detriment is either 
stupidity or indirect egoism. Altruism and egoism, anti- 
thetic and mutually exclusive in their spirit and motive, 
need not always be so in their results and means. That a 
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“mother can suckle her infant only on condition that she 
has habitually gratified her own appetite in due degree,” 
and that “there is a point beyond which sacrifice of herself 
is fatal to her infant”—appealed to as evidence that “a 
predominant egoism” is needful, even in a relation where 
altruism may be pushed as far as in any—are facts that, 
duly considered, surely point the other way. Materially, I 
cannot give and yet have; but sacrifice on the part of one 
for the sake of another may become to the first, and to the 
world at large, a moral and spiritual gain; and there is a 
charity which enriches and ennobles both subject and object. 
Altruism is a religion only inasmuch as it is right: it is a 
sentiment that may be egoistic, though masked by inversion 
and postponement, that holds aught to be right merely 
because it is immediately altruistic. 

To a like mental proclivity is due a very droll misunder- 
standing of Mr. M. Arnold’s remarks in depreciation of the 
English in “the world of ideas” as contrasted with “the 
world of practice.” It must be a curiously odd conception 
of the “culture” Mr. Arnold advocates, and of “the world 
of ideas” in which he thinks we play so secondary a part, 
that in answering him could have been satisfied by “an 
enumeration of our modern inventions of all orders ; from 
those directly aiming at material results, such as Trevethick’s 
first locomotive, up to the calculating-machines of Babbage 
and the logic-machine of Jevons, quite remote from practice 
in their objects.” We are fertile in ideas because we invent 
machines! Why, the chief ground of Mr. Arnold’s charge 
is our undue faith in machinery. We have supplied Am- 
sterdam with water, Naples with drains, and half the cities 
on the Continent with gas, initiated steam navigation on the 
Rhine, and turned a quarter of the river at Bellegarde into 
a water-power, which we now sell off by the horse-power to 
the benighted unideal French manufacturers! Is it possi- 
ble that Mr. Spencer supposed that, in describing the English 
as more practical than ideal, Mr. Arnold could mean that 
their practice was unintelligent? Who ever doubted that 
practice implies understanding and a power of adapting 
means toend? If anything could make good Mr. Arnold’s 
position, it would be the fact that one of our most eminent 
philosophers could gravely advance such a reply to his 
argument, 
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Others of the illustrations are equally open to criticism. 
We shall now, however, select for remark two or three of 
the views illustrated, and the conceptions that underlie them. 

Scientific as Mr. Spencer is, he is something of a doctri- 
naire. His genius for construction outruns his other faculties. 
Had he been born in the age of the schoolmen, what a mar- 
vellous system would he have built up! Sometimes a notion, 
once established in his mind, dominates his thought, even 
with regard to the class of mental processes by which that 
notion has been itself established. A trifling, it may be, 
but a significant, instance occurs in a reference to a homely 
matter. Misunderstandings regarding social phenomena, it 
is said, need not surprise us, considering the erroneous ideas 
which prevail respecting the connection among phenomena 
comparatively simple. 


“Tn almost every house, servants and those who employ them, 
alike believe that a poker leaned up in front of the bars, or across 
them, makes the fire burn ; and you will be told, very positively, 
that experience proves the efficacy of the device,—the experience 
being that the poker has been repeatedly so placed and the fire 
has repeatedly so burned ; and no comparison having been made 
with cases in which the poker was absent, and all other condi- 
tions as before.” 


On which the comment is: 

“Whoever even entertains the supposition that a poker put 
across the fire can make it burn, proves himself to have neither 
a qualitative nor quantitative idea of physical causation.” 


The question of the efficacy of the poker need not detain 
us now. But what is of importance to notice is, Ist, that 
Mr. Spencer’s own belief and dictum on the point do not 
even profess to be the result of observation ; 2nd, that while 
he accuses those who believe differently of having been 
partial in the registration of cases, this accusation cannot be 
founded or direct knowledge, but is apparently an assump- 
tion that, as he knows the truth, any observations which 
yield a different conclusion must have been inaccurate or 
partial ; and 3rd, that he denies the allegation because its 
admission—nay, its mere entertainment—is inconsistent 
with a quantitative or qualitative idea of physical causation, 
though in what way is not indicated. In other words, this 
abstract idea is by him so intimately known in its essential 
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nature and infinite possibilities, that he is entitled to decide 
simpliciter and off-hand what is, and what is not, a fact of 
phenomenal existence. The alleged fact presents no mani- 
fest contradiction of the idea of causation in general, nor of 
any established generalization of science (as.would the asser- 
tion, for example, that combustion would be promoted by 
the exclusion of oxygen). All that can be said is, that the 
particular mode of causation has not been traced. On the 
same ground, the statement, that a liquid will stand within 
a Torricellian tube above its own level outside, might at one 
time have been scouted. That “Nature abhors a vacuum” 
may be bad science ; but in the name of a scientific idea, 
contemptuously to deny a reported fact is much worse. 

In a work dealing, not with Social Science itself, but with 
considerations bearing ou its study—the difficulties that 
beset it, the various kinds of bias that have to be guarded 
against and allowed for, and the preparation necessary for 
its successful pursuit—there is little occasion to bring for- 
ward particular sociological doctrines except in an indirect 
way. In the chapter on the possibility of such a science, 
the objection pointed to in the quotation from Mr. Froude 
—how a science of Society is to be reconciled with man’s 
free will—might have been more fully discussed. In Mr. 
Spencer's system, so far as we can see, there is no place for 
human freedom ; and he may have felt himself justified in 
ignoring an objection based on an assumed fact which he 
may not admit. But as the majority of men do believe in 
free volition, it would have been satisfactory had he either 
taken some pains to show the compatibility of his science 
with freedom, or acknowledged their radical opposition and 
expressly owned a necessarian position. He merely points 
out that volition, if it does not lie within the circle of 
natural causes, must stand in antithesis to what is natural, 
—must be supernatural. This, however, so far from being 
considered by some advocates of self-determinism an answer, 
is just what they explicitly contend for. 

The remarks on structure and growth, and on the limits 
at which organization ceases to be helpful, and becomes 
obstructive of any further development, are highly interest- 
ing and suggestive. Nothing could have greater importance, 
practical as well as speculative, than the hints thrown out 
of how the institutions and arrangements indispensable to 
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the attainment of a certain stage of civilized life may prove 
barriers in the way of an advance to higher stages ; how the 
type of social life “tends continually to become fixed, and 
that each addition to its structure is a step towards the 
fixation.” 

The fact that organization, more or less, is indispensable,— 
that in fact society is an organism,—is insisted on by Mr. 
Spencer in several of his writings ; and no one else has so 
fully and clearly drawn out the analogies subsisting between 
it and individual organisms. Yet at other times this thought 
seems to fall into the background ; as if judgment, brought 
face to face with the question, went one way, and, when off 
guard, habit: of thought took another. A decided preference 
is shewn for speaking of society as an aggregation, and 
although mention is made of “the general fact that along 
with social aggregation there always goes some kind of 
organization,” this appears almost to come in as something 
secondary and collateral ; and the next page contains express 
admission of “exceptions to the social truth, seen in the 
small incoherent assemblages formed by the very lowest 
types of man.” 

It is, in truth, questionable whether Mr. Spencer’s funda- 
mental idea of society in its elements will yield organization 
as an essential of its constitution. Aggregation, and not 
organization, seems the appropriate result of a purely atom- 
istic conception of society. If the social unit is the indivi- 
dual, a mere collection of individuals would appear the only 
kind of society that is logically involved; and on such a 
basis the idea of organization is something incidentally or 
extraneously superinduced. It is in accordance with this, 
that Mr. Spencer points to the nature and properties of the 
individual as affording the true explanation of the nature 
and properties of society, and finds the primary social law 
in perfectly free individualism conditioned by contiguity of 
like individuals. A system in which each is his own centre, 
and in himself finds his end, would seem incompetent to 
produce a central bond or principle of cohesion. To the 
individual, the relation of society would be only that of an 
instrument to subserve his own ends, for which purpose its 
employment is limited only by the reciprocal demands of 
all. Society could thus have no superior unity ; and if Mr. 
Spencer would carry out his analogy, he would require to 
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say that the foot, the ear, the eye, and every separate mem- 
ber, exists for itself, not for the body, which is constituted 
only by the co-adjustment of their several wants, and serves 
only for their furtherance, if not rather for their restriction. 

The atomistic view proceeds on the supposition that in 
individuals, considered as such, there already exist the units 
of society, which is gradually built up as they develop dif- 
ferentiz among themselves. But it overlooks the fact that 
these so-called units are differentiated as given from the first. 
We do not allude to those subtle nuances belonging to every 
personality, which, however essential, are as much beyond 
our power to seize and formulate, as the mystery of per- 
sonality itself. But, not to speak of infants and adults, who, 
though they present differences of the highest social moment, 
may be said to differ in a matter of degree, there is the 
difference of sex, which is not only ineradicable, but neces- 
sary both for the continuation of society and for its adequate 
constitution at any one time. Sociology, therefore, begins 
at a step higher than the individual. The true sociological 
unit is not the individual, but the family, of which the former 
is only the biological constituent. 

It may be in harmony with Mr. Spencer’s root idea of 
continuous evolution, that he regards “the human being as 
at once the terminal problem of Biology and the initial 
factor of Sociology,” aud that the former influences the latter 
“by furnishing an adequate theory of the social unit— Man.” 
But is there not in this sorae confusion between the “ quanti- 
tative” and “ the qualitative idea”? “So far as imagination 
goes,” writes Dr. J. H. Stirling, “it is quite competent for 
any one thing to pass into any other thing by invisible 
degrees. Quantitatively, wet clay may become dry clay, and 
fluid lead solid lead, by invisible degrees ; but qualitatively 
there is no such category in nature. Qualitatively, con- 
tinuity is constantly interrupted by counter-strokes, each 
of which is a unit on its own account. Stir the water at 
the freezing point, it is at once ice, as at the boiling point 
it is at once steam. Ever the new birth is sudden and swi 
generis.” Man biological and man sociological are not the 
same. The objects which belong to the respective spheres 
of these sciences form distinct series: the one closes with 
man, the other opens with the family. 

Of governmental agency Mr. Spencer seems to express or 
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imply an opinion so opposed to what he elsewhere formally 
lays down as a fundamental law, that we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves we have understood him aright. 


“In those whose modes of thought we have been contemplating, 
there is a tacit supposition that a government moulded by them- 
selves, has some efficiency beyond that naturally possessed by a 
certain group of citizens subsidized by the rest of the citizens. 
True, if you ask them, they may not deliberately assert that a 
legislative and administrative apparatus can exert power, either 
mental or material, beyond the power proceeding from the nation 
itself. They are compelled to admit, when cross-examined, that 
the energies moving a governmental machine are energies which 
would cease were citizens to cease working and furnishing the 
supplies. But, nevertheless, their projects imply an unexpressed 
belief in some store of force that is not measured by taxes..... 
Just as the perpetual-motion schemer hopes, by a cunning arrange- 
ment of parts, to get from one end of his machine more energ 
than he puts in at another ; so the ordinary political schemer is 
convinced that out of a legislative apparatus, properly devised 
and worked with due dexterity, may be had beneficial State- 
action without some corresponding detrimental reaction.” 


Now, it can hardly be that all that is meant in this (as 
the reference to supplies and taxes would almost seem to 
suggest) is the trite observation, that men are often rash 
enough to urge the adoption of measures without nicely 
counting the cost; and that in proposing that government 
should undertake some additional work, they are apt to over- 
look that this implies additional apparatus, and that again 
additional expense. It would be a rather tame and common- 
place conclusion to usher in with such an elaborate preamble 
and grave ceremony of abstract speech. 

On the other hand, if it is meant, as the general scope of 
the thought would appear to imply, that men often imagine, 
and are very foolish and defective in “the consciousness of 
causation” in imagining, that the government which rules 
over them as subjects may more successfully secure certain 
social ends than they as citizens could, either individually 
or combined in any subordinate and less central association ; 
then we cannot help thinking that the theory of a purely 
negative and non-paternal government has so pre-occupied 
Mr. Spencer’s mind as to blind him to an obvious considera- 
tion, which ‘the very figure borrowed from mechanics with 
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which the quotation concludes might have suggested. It 
is quite true in mechanical operations that the result, mea- 
sured by the resistance overcome, can in no case exceed the 
sum of the several factors of power expended. But that in 
no way invalidates the truth that immense benefit is to be 
derived from the use of machinery. In like manner, certain 
social advantages may be gained by a special social instru- 
mentality, which could not be obtained from the unorganized 
constituents out of which that instrumentality is constructed, 
or from these constituents organized into any inferior struc- 
ture. In the case of some great national interests, that 
instrumentality may be the government. 

There is nothing in the fact that the subjects governed, 
as the source and fountain-head, are also the measure of 
the governing power, to militate against its superior fitness. 
Such an objection would apply to every possible social 
organization. If not that one, neither would any other 
yield more than is put into it. Nay, among the elements 
of its special adaptation, may be the circumstance of its 
being invested with State authority and control, perverted 
or cramped by no selfish or narrow interests, without a 
rival, supreme, exclusive. 

We are not now concerned either to vindicate or condemn 
State interference in any of the particular instances referred 
to, such as sanitary regulations, education, the direction 
and culture of public taste, the ownership and management 
of railways. Itis not any special question of current politics, 
on the one side or on the other, that is being discussed, but 
a scientific truth ; and what we maintain is, that Mr. Spencer 
would here foreclose a great social problem—be his deter- 
mination in itself right or wrong—on a principle quite 
inadequate, and which, if it were adequate, would serve 
equally to discredit all social machinery, and consequently 
all social activity and design. 

What we object to, is his literal and unidealistic applica- 
tion to the sphere of life and morals of a rigid measure of 
give-and-get, according to which there must ever be an 
exact compensation of loss for every gain, so that, change 
the sides as we may, there will remain an equation still. 
We do not call in question the scientific principle of action 
and reaction. But, as has already been noticed, a real 
advantage for practical ends may, in physical affairs, be 
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extorted by contrivance. Nor is it otherwise in matters of 
social and political import; and whatever special reasons 
there may be for or against State interference in any parti- 
cular case, surely a decision cannot be rested on the ground, 
that any benefit that could be obtained by such an exten- 
sion of governmental function would necessarily have to be 
paid for in some corresponding detriment. The same objec- 
tion, whatever it may amount to, would tell equally against 
any association or social contrivance for the attainment of 
the same ends; and if it is valid at all, the fair conclusion 
would seem to be that such schemes had better be let alone 
altogether. 

The status quo, and not progress, appears the proper issue 
of Mr. Spencer's argument. The following passage (pro- 
vided, we would repeat, we have not misunderstood it ; for 
we confess to a haunting suspicion that after all the blunder 
must be ours, and hesitate to ascribe to so able and acute a 
thinker anything so like a reductio ad absurduwm) carries 
out the equivalence of action and reaction in the most 
unmitigated and narrow way, and points to a moral see-saw 
as our brightest prospect. 


“The study of Sociology, scientifically carried on by tracing 
back proximate causes to remote ones, and tracing down primary 
effects to secondary and tertiary effects which multiply as they 
diffuse, will dissipate the current illusion that social evils admit 
of radical cures. Given an average defect of nature among the 
units of a society, and no skilful manipulation of them will pre- 
vent that defect from producing its equivalent of bad results. It 
is possible to change the form of these bad results ; it is possible 
to change the places at which they are manifested ; but it is not 
possible to get rid of them. The belief that faulty character can 
so organize itself socially, as to get out of itself a conduct which 
is not proportionately faulty, is an utterly baseless belief. You 
may alter the incidence of the mischief, but the amount of it 
must inevitably be borne somewhere. ... The repressive action 
has had its corresponding reaction ; and instead of intenser evils 
here and there, or now and then, you have got an evil that is 
constant and universal.” 


This seems to maintain that social improvement, in any 
real sense of the word, is an impossibility ; that whatever 
elements of evil exist, they must remain. We may direct 
their operation, or, it may be, only disturb, for the com- 
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plexity of conditions is such, that the result of interference 
can hardly be anticipated ; we may mass them, or we may 
spread them abroad; but the sum-total never varies. All 
progress, all amelioration in human life and morals, would 
thus be a mockery and a lie. Against such a conclusion 
we appeal to history,—to the deepest instincts, hopes, and 
beliefs of man. Such a doctrine, consistently and opera- 
tively accepted, would lead to despair. We appeal to Mr. 
Spencer himself. If there is one doctrine more than another 
that he affirms with a triumphant challenge as logically 
certain, it is that of “the evanescence of evil,” the dis- 
appearance of “the things we call evil and immorality,” 
the future perfection of man.* How the two statements 
are to be reconciled, we must leave to his own matchless 
ingenuity. 

There is a clause in the statement which may afford a 
formal escape from the interpretation we have put upon it 
—*“Given an average defect of nature among the units of a 
society.” No one will dispute that while an evil remains 
it cannot be cured, or that it will produce its appropriate 
results. But we should not dream of imputing such a 
quibble to Mr. Spencer. It would be ridiculous trifling, 
gravely to insist that a thing cannot be got rid of so long 
as its cause continues. If there is any serious meaning 
in the passage, it must surely be, that the cause cannot be 
removed ; that the faulty character cannot be so organized 
as to be improved ; that defects of nature in the units of a 
society—which may be presumed to comprise every possible 
social evil—do not admit of radical cure. 

Such a dreary view may be the legitimate one, if the 
social problem is to be worked out like that of the parallelo- 
gram of forces; if we are to deal with men as so many 
animated ninepins, as mere embodiments of mechanical, 
chemical and vital attractions and repulsions. But on 
these terms we leave out the most important factor. Man 
is a moral agent ; and thus presents a quantity, in kind not 
physical but metaphysical, and therefore incalculable in 
terms of physical science. The autocracy of Will is an 
element not easily reduced to the formula of action and 
reaction. If Mr. Spencer does not recognize human free- 





* Social Statics, Part i. Chap. ii. 
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dom, that is another matter. But in that case what becomes 
of moral responsibility ? 

Rationalism is the attempt to reduce everything under 
the categories and abstractions of the understanding. But 
“there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in that philosophy.” Explanations by reason and con- 
sequent but without a true principium, cannot afford 
permanent satisfaction; and of all wants of our time, 
not to rationalize, but to idealize, is surely of the deepest. 
But to those who will rationalize, may not something be 
said in support of radical cure, even on the bare ground 
that causation applies to the social no less than to the 
physical sphere, and that the principle of action and re- 
action is true for morals as for mechanics? That prin- 
ciple finds the full scope of its application only through 
the other principle, of the correlations of force and the con- 
vertibility of its forms,—a principle which modifies as well 
as supplements the former. Just as heat may be converted 
into motion, as chemical affinity, light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, may each find its equivalent in the others, may not 
evil be morally transmuted? The action has its equivalent 
reaction, but the conserved force reappears in a form which 
is no longer morally pernicious. The moral benefit is paid 
for certainly, but in coin, which is not a moral loss. The 
energy of an evil passion in one may pass into an exercise 
of self-sacrifice in another, the display of which, again, may 
react for good on the former and on others. 

Nor is it enough to establish a mere parallelism between 
the forces and operations in Physics and Morals. Instead 
of holding that, as in the sphere of Physics, every force is 
conserved and transmuted into another, so in the distinct 
but parallel sphere of Morals every energy discharges itself 
and is treasured up in an equivalent power, we may ask 
whether the two—Physics and Morals—are not hemispheres 
only, provinces of one kingdom, acress as well as within the 
boundaries of which this law of correlation is operative ? 
A moral evil may be absorbed in mere physical suffering, 
instead of issuing in another moral evil. A faulty charac- 
ter, repressed from coming naturally to the surface in rela- 
tively faulty conduct, tending to perpetuate itself, may be 
drawn off or find its compensation in a mere pecuniary loss.* 





* Mr. Spencer seems indeed to admit something of this kind. ‘‘ Where,” 
he says, “the evil does not reappear in another place or form, it is necessarily 
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That in every case there is, and must be, an equivalent in 
some kind, a penalty or price of redemption, be it diminu- 
tion of worldly goods or comfort, physical pain, mental suf- 
fering, or moral endurance, is not to be disputed. But to 
discover this truth, we have not needed to wait for “the 
study of Sociology scientifically carried on.” It is an old 
doctrine that for all sin there must be sacrifice. In such 
teaching we recognize familiar tones, and ask with pleased 
surprise, “Is Saul also among the Prophets ?” 

But the question is, not whether evil necessitates a sacri- 
fice for its annulment, but whether its annulment be real, 
whether the requisite satisfaction is possible by a sacrifice 
which shall not at the same time be equally an evil. For 
if the study of Sociology is to “dissipate the current illusion 
that social evils admit of radical cures,” it must be by shew- 
ing that the cure is always morally as bad as the disease. 

Here another great and solemn truth meets us. The 
healing oblation must be accomplished on a higher level 
than that of the evil to be cured. On a nature morally as 
low as that on which the evil inheres, it will impinge only to 
breed evil. Suffering brought on a bad man by the action 
of others will irritate and exasperate his badness. Brought 
on a loving and good man, it will be borne in patience and 
meekness, the manifestation of which becomes in turn a 
power to sweeten and elevate. Ifthe incidence of the loss 
or suffering, in which evil finds its equivalent, be on a nature 
equally corrupt, that equivalent will remain characteristic- 
ally vicious, and will evolve fresh mischief. But a nobler 
nature will absorb and assimilate it; it becomes stored up 
as a power in his being, through which its character and 
operation are transfigured. Were society uniformly faulty, 
it may be that it could not “so organize itself socially as to 
get out of itself a conduct which is not proportionally 
faulty.” Nor, where all its constituents are more or less 
faulty, can it organize itself to better action than the least 
faulty. But by the presence of a better element, some of 
that faultiness may be absorbed and transmuted ; and, 
let an element of a sufficiently noble character be intro- 
duced into it, into that, all the evil may be discharged and 
converted. Here vistas so far-reaching and sublime open 








felt in the shape of diffused privation.” But then he would appear to argue 
that this diffused privation is still, in a moral sense, as great an evil as that 
which it replaces. 
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up before us, that we pause and turn aside to contemplate, 
and not now to speak of them. But in all this, there is 
) implied a higher and lower, a better and worse, very differ- 
; ent from what that conception of our author's will yield, 
l which resolves all evil, moral as well as physical, into “ non- 
1 adaptation of constitution to conditions.”* The truth is, 
1 “the ultimate of ultimates” is not, as Mr. Spencer says,+ 
Force, with its correlations, but self-determining Mind or 


. Spirit. 

| . 

: In these rather desultory remarks we have aimed rather 
: at criticising a book, than discussing any particular scien- 


tific principle. In taking leave of the volume, we would 
repeat that we have found in it much attractive and preg- 
nant matter. The collection of varied and sometimes strik- 
ing and valuable information, the novel lights and relations 
1 in which it is presented, and the acute and ingenious reflec- 
5 tions with which it is associated, must be highly interesting 
5 and suggestive to more than one class of readers. But it 
" may be doubted whether the interest is very directly or 
t strictly sociological, whether the miscellaneous topics so 
Fl effectively brought under notice, may not in many cases 
2 divert rather than concentrate attention on the main theme. 
That this volume presented “an occasion for turning to 


: account much illustrative material, partly accumulated dur- 
ing past years, and lying unused,” was a very natural and 
. easily understood temptation, to which the author has per- 
> haps yielded only too freely. From the pen of another, the 


d book would have been welcome and valued. But as his, 
and judged by the standard he has himself taught us to 
apply to his productions, we should have been glad had the 
time and labour bestowed on it been economized, for behalf 





A of the more connected and systematic construction and 
, exposition of a science, which perhaps, in many respects, 
if there is no living writer so well qualified to elucidate. 

1, Roser? BELL. 
)- 


d * Social Statics, Part i, Chap. ii. + First Principles, Part ii. Chap. v. 
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V.—THE GREAT LAIRD OF URIE. 


. Theologie Vere Christiane Apologia, Carolo Secundo, 
Magne Britannie, &c., Regi, d Roberto Barclaio, Scoto- 
Britanno, oblata. 4to. Amstelodami: Jacob Claus, 
1676. 


2. Truth Triumphant through the Spiritual Warfare, Chris- 
tian Labours and Writings of that Able and Faithful 
Servant of Jesus Christ, Robert Barclay. Folio. Lon- 
don: Thomas Northcott. 1692. 

. A Genealogical Account of the Barclays of Urie, formerly 
of Mathers: extracted from Ancient Registers and Au- 
thentick Documents, &. 8vo. Aberdeen: Chalmers. 
1740. 


. The Diary of Alexander Jaffray, Provost of Aberdeen, one 
of the Scottish Commissioners to King Charles the Second, 
and a Member of Cromwell’s Parliament, &c. 8vo. 
London: Harvey and Darton. 1833. 

An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the same 
is held forth and preached by the People, in scorn, called 
Quakers. Being a full Explanation and Vindication 
of their Principles and Doctrines, by many Arguments 
deduced from Scripture and Right Reason, and the Tes- 
timonies of famous Authors, both Ancient and Modern ; 
with a full Answer to the strongest Objections usually 
made against them. By Robert Barclay. Thirteenth 
Edition. 8vo. Manchester: William Irwin. 1869. 

6. Reliquiwe Barclaiane. Correspondence of Colonel David 

Barclay and Robert Barclay of Urie, and his Son Robert, 

including Letters from Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, 

the Earl of Perth, the Countess of Sutherland, William 

Penn, George Fox and others ; also the Act of the Scotch 

Parliament of 1685, settling Urie upon Robert Barclay 

and his Descendants ; and Robert Barclay’s Vindication 

of his connexion with the Stuarts. London: Litho- 
graphed by Winter and Bailey. 1870. [Unpublished] 


“ As soon as ever my horse set his feet upon the land of 
the Scottish nation, the infinite sparks of life sparkled about 
me ; and so, as I rid with divers friends, I saw the seed of the 
Seedsman Christ that was sown; but abundance of clods— 
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foul and filthy earth—was above it ; and a great winter, and 
storms and tempests and work.”* 

Thus wrote George Fox from Swarthmore, on the 16th 
of tenth month (December), 1675, to Robert Barclay, then 
holding public discussions at Aberdeen on his Theses Theo- 
logic, and beginning in systematic form to put together his 
Apologia. It was in a strain of somewhat exultant satis- 
faction that the elder leader of Friends’ faith referred to the 
prospering work of his young ally. The premonitions which 
had filled George Fox’s heart eighteen years before, and had 
even played around his senses in lambent touches of wonder 
and mystery, as in the twilight of an autumn day he rode 
across Carlisle sands to the little inn where he spent his 
first night on Scottish soil, seemed, after long waiting and 
abeyance, to be solidly achieving a real verification. 

It should be noticed that George Fox himself had no 
immediate and personal influence in the convincement of 
Barclay, or in the raising up of the powerful and peculiarly 
marked Quaker cause which radiated from the good city of 
Bon Accord as its natural centre. Once only in his life did 
the traveller in the famous leathern hose pursue his way 
beyond the border, nor on that occasion did he attempt to 
proceed further than a few miles to the north of Stirling. 
Barclay, at the period of this visit (1657), was a promising 
boy, the “little Robin” whom his father’s courtly corre- 
spondents found room to include in their complimentary 
remembrances. No Quaker evangelist lifted up his voice 
in Aberdeen before 1662. There came a stout Yorkshire- 
man in that year on a gospel errand to the Granite City. 
William Deusbery was one of a remarkable set of men who, 
eleven years before, had been gained over, one after another, 
by the moral influence of Fox. James Nayler, Richard 
Farnworth and William Deusbery, are no mean names to 
rank among the spoils of a single memorable Yorkshire tour. 
Deusbery, whose spirit, in 1651, was already independently 
opening to the reception of Immediate Revelation, came 
definitely round in the course of an evening walk, “it being 
a moonshine night,’ in the open country near Wakefield. 
He gave himself henceforth, with a zeal that never wearied, 
to the drudgery of the same kind of mission-life which his 





* Rell, Barcll. p, iii, 
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leader had chosen, tramping from district to district through- 
out the north country as the advocate of the Light Within. 
A long term of years spent in harsh imprisonment at War- 
wick broke the lithe strength of body which had carried 
him triumphantly over moss and moor on his career of 
religious enterprize. From Warwick gaol he wrote spiritual 
epistles, brief but full, which vie with the best passages of 
Fox and Nayler for pure, unflawed presentation of a delicate 
spirituality. This was the man to make the first essay on 
behalf of Friends’ principles in Aberdeen ; surely a charac- 
teristic weapon for the work, both as regards force of steel 
and fineness of temper. Success was not denied him even 
in that bleak region of hard natures. 

The richest gleaning of the northern vine did not, it is 
true, fall to Deusbery’s hand. Barclay the elder was now a 
state prisoner in Edinburgh Castle, held to account for 
certain political complications in the time of the Usurper. 
Barclay the younger was acquiring a scholar’s training at the 
Scots College in Paris. In the absence of these, who in due 
time were to render and sustain their testimony, the word 
dropped into ears ready to receive it. Patrick Livingstone, 
of Montrose, George Keith, student of Aberdeen, William 
Nepper, shipmaster, Thomas Milne, shoemaker, and Richard 
Rae, shoemaker from Edinburgh, were the nucleus of a 
brave little company, whom neither the magistrates could 
quell, nor the three ministers of the town persuade. Soon 
it became noised abroad that a name of note was added to 
the separatists. Alexander Jaffray, of Kingswells, was the 
representative of a good old substantial burgher family. 
Five times had he been elected Provost of Aberdeen ; ap- 
pointed, under the Commonwealth, Director of the Chan- 
cellery and Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, he had 
twice acted as Commissioner to the Parliament of England ; 
for his religious antecedents, he was the pious son of “a 
rigorous Covenanter,” as that keen foe to all such saints, 
honest Spalding, describes him ; moreover, he was the actual 
son-in-law of no less a pillar of Presbytery than Maister 
Andro Cant himself. No wonder, then, there was some stir 
in Kirk and College, and at the Council board, when so 
prominent a citizen, having already scandalized the precise 
by a strange leaning to the faction of the Independents on 
the ground of a stricter purity in church life, now outraged 
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every remaining ecclesiastical propriety by espousing that 
outcast cause whose leaders his brother magistrates were 
unanimous in committing to the Tolbooth. A curious chance 
has preserved a vivid picture of this man’s history and 
experience in the pages of his own manuscript diary. When 
discovered at Urie in the year 1827, by John Barclay of 
Croydon, this interesting record was in a fragmentary con- 
dition, part of it reposing in a corner of the Apologist’s 
Closet, part of it mouldering in the loft of a farm-house hard 
by. It was edited, with abundance of supplementary illus- 
tration, by the indefatigable discoverer ; and to the volume 
thence resulting, which has several times been reprinted, 
the student of such lore is indebted for many a precious 
inner glimpse of the domestic and religious life of early 
Quakerism throughout the whole district of the north of 
Scotland. 

In this region there opens, as we proceed, more than one 
bypath, temptingly semi-lucent, of genuine Scottish mys- 
ticism, a mysticism charming both from the rarity and from 
the pearly hue and chaste grey tone of its specimens, like 
the fresh outgrowth of a quaint tenacious lichen upon the 
pebbly ridge of Calvinism. Quakerism did not create, it 
simply enlisted and tempered, this spiritual tendency of 
the northern piety. Samuel Rutherford the Presbyterian 
had it, and has shewn it with wild abundance of sweetness, 
and all the lively gleaming of an enkindled heart, in the 
rapturous epistles which streamed from his pen during his 
incarceration in his prison at Aberdeen, where he found 
“the fair Palace of the Lamb.” Henry Scougall the Epis- 
copalian had it, and has traced its tender outlines in the 
meditative beauty of that exquisite treatise which slipped 
into the world, dedicated only to the use of his private 
friend, from his solitary chamber in St. Machar’s southern 
tower. Rutherford’s Religious Letters, or Scougall’s Life of 
God in the Soul of Man, one or the other, and often both 
in amicable company, may be looked for and found, well 
thumbed, in many a humble abode of Scottish religion. 
We have ere now hailed with joy the sight of their ancient 
homely covers, tempering by their presence the asperity of 
Boston or Witherspoon, giving light and life to the little 
stock of old theology, the only literature at hand, in neat 
Lowland cottages of the Border dales, and in rude inns by 
VOL, XI. 20 
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far-off armlets of the western sea. Greater, where they 
were greatest, than Rutherford or Scougall, was Robert Bar- 
clay ; it is his country’s loss that his splendid Apologia 
should be left in the hands of a sect. Here indeed isa 
genuine outcome of the inner depth of the nation’s worship ; 
something characteristic and her own ; a gift to her religious 
life akin to her profoundest requirements ; and, if she did 
but know it, far worthier the thankful acceptance of her 
people than any religious aid which she has ever welcomed 
from the other side of the border; more satisfying to the 
intellect than the close scholastic conclusions of the English 
divines at Westminster; more full of melody to the soul 
than even the rude music of those ballad psalms which the 
Kirk has not been too proud to adapt from the version of 
the Cornish statesman. One great original theologian, and 
only one, has Scotland produced; he it is, the history of 
whose life and mind we shall endeavour to approach in the 
present article. 

The Barclays are believed to be a branch of the Berkeleys 
of Gloucestershire.* In the reign of William the Lion, as 
many as four+ distinct families of this name are found in 
Angus or the Mearns, where, though the office of Grand 
Chamberlain fell to their share more than once, they seem 
to have had hard work to keep their lands from the perti- 
nacious rapacity of the neighbouring Abbot of Aberbroth- 
wick. The particular line in which we are interested begins 
with Theobald de Berkeley, who held a large estate in the 
Mearns temp. David I., and is accordingly supposed to have 
been born about 1110. From him, in the unbroken succes- 
sion of the direct male line, the Apologist inherited the 
family honours, though not all the ancestral possessions. 
The barony of Mathers was added to the original estate 
through the marriage of Alexander de Berkeley, in 1351, 
with the daughter of William de Keith, Mareschall of Scot- 
land. David de Berkeley, his great-grandson, was the ring- 
leader of the savage barons who exaggerated the atrocities 
of a reckless age by actually boiling an obnoxious sheriff 
of the Mearns in a cauldron, and then “suppin’ the broo ;” 
the King, determined to pursue the chief offender, declared 





* Memorials of Angus and the Mearns, by Andrew Jervise, p. 357. Edin. : 
Black. 1861 
+ Genealog. Account, p. 1. 
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that he should not live on land or sea; whereupon de 
Berkeley, with defiant wit, erected the famous Kaim of 
Mathers, on a perpendicular rock overawing the waves at a 
height sixty feet above the German Ocean. Of this in- 
accessible fortress, which was originally a place of great 
strength thirty or forty feet square, only a fragment of the 
western wall remains. The Kaim-builder’s son Alexander 
was the first of the family to write himself Barclay, in 
accordance with modern orthography. He was “reputed a 
scholar and something of a poet,” and it sounds like an 
unconscious satire on the grim humours of his unlettered 
pareut, to read, among the only extant lines that are ascribed 
to his authorship, a legacy of good advice to his successors 
in the following significant couplet : 


“Slay no man, nor thereto consent : 
Be nought cruel, bot patient.” 


We may pass easily over the six generations which 
separate this rhyming baron from his cultivated descendant 
David Barclay, born in 1580, the last owner of Mathers, 
and grandfather of the Apologist. His misfortune it was, 
though he doubtless thought otherwise, to come too early 
into his inheritance, succeeding at once to his grandfather, 
in consequence of his father’s premature death. We hear 
of his easy temper, his politeness and breeding, his incapa- 
city for affairs, and his living much at court, the spendthrift 
court of James VI. We are not greatly surprised, therefore, 
to hear also of his falling into difficulties, which resulted in 
his mortgaging his lands, first of Mathers and then of the 
old estate, to his cousin, John Barclay of Johnstoun. The 
family were by no means satisfied with the conduct of this 
cousin, who by degrees acquired the whole management of 
the property in his own hands. When at length old David 
Barclay died, upwards of eighty years of age, at the house 
of his son and namesake in Edinburgh, John Barclay ex- 
pressed himself anxious to do honour to the deceased head 
of his house, and sent to ask if he might provide for his 
interment in the ancient family burying-place, the aisle of 
Marykirk. “No,” replied Colonel David, with a smarting 
sense of the neglect and close dealing which the venerable 
chief had experienced from his prosperous cousin during 
his lifetime, “you buried him while he was alive; I will 
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lay him in the grave now that he is dead.” In Edinburgh 
accordingly he, alone of his line, is interred. Out of the 
wreck of his fortunes nothing had been saved except the 
honours of the barony ; but all his debts were paid, he had 
furnished a handsome dowry for his only daughter, and given 
each of his five sons a liberal education. It was for these 
latter to retrieve the hopes of the house. John and Alex- 
ander, the first and second born, died young ; James, the 
last born, was killed fighting under his brother David at 
Philiphaugh in 1645. Two only of the five sons survived 
their father; and though both did well for themselves, 
Robert, by retaining the Catholic faith and embracing the 
career of an ecclesiastic, abandoned any ambition of per- 
petuating the family or founding a new one. This, there- 
fore, devolved entirely upon David. 

Colonel David Barclay was born in 1610 at Kirktounhill, 
the old family seat, where the Barclays had lived long ere 
the Kaim was built. The young man had the advantage, 
at his start in life, of a good education, a sound constitution, 
and no small share of enterprize. He flung himself into the 
saddle of opportunity as a soldier of fortune. Travelling in 
Germany in search of some adventurous opening, he soon 
proffered his services as a volunteer to Gustavus Adolphus, 
from whom he received in speedy succession the commis- 
sion of captain and that of major in the Swedish army. 
After the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen in 1632, 
he still remained abroad ; and if the oil painting of Frede- 
rick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, still in the 
possession of one of his descendants, was brought over by 
him as tradition relates, it may be presumed that he even- 
tually transferred his services from the Swedish to the Prus- 
sian army. At any rate he consistently espoused the cause 
of the Protestant powers ; and secured thereby not only 
glory, but gain. Civil war in his own country recalled him 
home. He was for the King and constituted authority, 
serving under Leslie at Philiphaugh and under Middleton 
in the North, against the independent royalism of Montrose, 
but equally opposed to the measures of Cromwell. Con- 
sequently he felt by turns the displeasure of Cromwell and 
later of the extreme Royalists. He was successful in all 
his expeditions in the North, quelling Crawford’s insur- 
rection in Banff (1646), and acting under Middleton in the 
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relief of Inverness and the reduction of Huntly (1647); and 
was at length appointed Governor of Strathbolgie. Next 
year, however, came Cromwell’s victory at Preston, over 
Hamilton and the party of the Engagement. Middleton, 
who accompanied the Duke, was taken prisoner, but escaped. 
Barclay had received a colonelcy and been left to hold all 
North of the Tay under the Scots Parliament for the King. 
Cromwell on coming to Scotland at once removed him from 
his various commands. He never sought in any shape to 
resume military service. Having reached his thirty-ninth 
year, having lately become a husband and father, and a land- 
owner to boot, he found other pursuits more congenial to 
his riper tastes. In order to be in a position to protect the 
interests of his house, and to be of use to his friends, he 
went into Parliament, sitting first for Sutherlandshire, and 
in the two succeeding Parliaments for Angus and Mearns. 
He vigorously opposed in the Parliament of 1656 the pro- 
position to offer Cromwell the crown. But he had no special 
appetite for political life. The brief period of his old com- 
mander'’s administration, when Middleton, advanced to an 
‘earldom at the Restoration, was in power as Lord High 
Commissioner, might have given him the occasion of acquir- 
ing office, if place had been his ambition. His enemies, 
however, had a keener memory than himself for his past 
connection with Middleton ; and shortly before that minis- 
ter’s disgrace, Barclay’s share in the repulse of Montrose 
was revived, and a committal to Edinburgh Castle, without 
charge or trial, became for a season the recompence of his 
conscientious loyalty. 

Twelve or fourteen years before this he had become Bar- 
clay of Urie. The estate was purchased soon after his 
matriage ; and, enriched as he was with the spoil of foreign 
war, he was able not only to lay down £5000 as a settle- 
ment upon his wife, but to pay ready money for his land. 
Urie, like Mathers, had belonged to the Earl Mareschall ; 
half of the estate was under mortgage, and till the mortgage 
could be redeemed, the remainder of the purchase-money 
was invested in securities, chiefly in Ireland. This was all 
lost ; and the consequence was that only half the original 
Urie property passed into the hands of the Barclays as their 
estate. Nor was an uninterrupted holding of this moiety 
secured to the good Colonel in those troublous times. Urie 
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was seized with the rest of the Earl Mareschall’s lands by 
Monk in 1651 ; and though its owner’s position in Parlia- 
ment put him in the way of making terms of access to the 
land and rents, yet he was unable to use it as a residence 
during any part of his married life. He obtained peaceable 
possession by 1666, and a royal charter erecting Urie into 
a free barony in 1679; but not until 1685, the year before 
his own death, was the barony of Urie regularly settled by 
the Scots Parliament upon his heirs. For 170 years there- 
after it remained in the possession of the direct male line, 
and was believed to be entailed on the younger branch, but 
a flaw in the deed, or a neglect of registration, was sufficient 
to render it the absolute possession of the last laird, Captain 
Barclay-Allardice. In his time the property was swallowed 
up in improvements ; Urie followed the fate of Mathers, at 
the interval of two centuries ; and of the relics of family 
prestige the existing line of Barclays possesses little more 
than an unrivalled collection of family archives, including 
two charters of barony under the Great Seal of Scotland, 
and the ancient Court Book of Urie, testifying to extinct 
baronial privileges ; with the existing right of using sup- 
porters to their shield of arms, and the possession of a 
name which in itself conveys more honour than many a 
patent of nobility. 

We have been thus prolix in our references to the Bar- 
clays and their belongings because, throughout the whole 
succession of them, we seem to pursue the development 
of a well-delineated family character. There is a remarkable 
preservation and continuance of type from first to last in 
the Barclay line. A noble physique and fine countenance, 
the powerful Roman nose repeating itself through many 
generations of family portraits; strong and active animal 
spirits ; a temperament alternating between dashing enter- 
prize and sublime contentment or Jaisser-faire ; no corner 
of the character capable of harbouring anything mean; 
these are some of the prominent marks of the Barclay breed. 
Though they may rarely rise to a distinguished level, these 
“little Men of the Mearns,” as the saying goes,* are well 
worth a study. To give the adage as we once heard it from 
the lips of the late Dean Ramsay, himself a Mearns man, 





* Barclay’s Agricultural Tour in the United States and Canada 1842, p. 176, 
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“the Men of the Mearns manna dae mair than they may.” 
It is admirable to see how genuinely, under conditions of 
their own, the later Lairds of Urie fulfil the family charac- 
teristics, and do what a Barclay can. The Barclay at the 
close of the last century, who, ardently bent on improve- 
ments, brought a bundle of young trees on his back all the 
way from Aberdeen, and planted them in the Den of Urie, 
is just as typical of the race under one aspect, as is the re- 
monstrance of the elder Barclay, his father, that “the pro- 
tecting of the plants annoyed the people’s sheep,’* indica- 
tive of their other side. The last Laird himself, with all 
his apparent faults, had much of the best Barclay nature in 
him. With a spice of the Kaim-builder’s dare-devilry, not 
a few threads of the Courtier’s gentlemanly negligence and 
easiness, aud something of the Poet’s turn for wise saws and 
sage maxims, there lurked a real vein of pathos and gene- 
rosity in the excuse which he adopted from his father—in 
explanation of a series of schemes abortive and unfruitful 
from the fact that their realization was attempted and begun 
at the far-off extremity, instead of at the near end, that 
might have been grasped and mastered, viz. that “the tired 
man would struggle hard to reach hame.” + 

One great exception there is to the sequence of the Bar- 
clay line. Neither before nor since have the Barclays pro- 
duced any one like the Apologist, any one to compare with 
him in genius and gifts. Unfortunately there has never 
been any portrait of him, from which we might have learned 
how far in the outward semblance of his make and manhood 
he stood aloof from the line which in mental qualities he so 
far outstripped. In seeking to resolve the difference, we are 
irresistibly compelled to trace some part of the cause in the 
Apologist’s descent by the mother’s side. Robert Barclay’s 
mother was born at Salisbury. There was not a drop of 
English blood in her veins. How then is this geographical 
fact to be explained? To answer this question we must 
crave an introduction to Dean John Gordon of Sarum. 

One of the first Bishops to begin the Reformation in Scot- 
land was Alexander Gordon,+ brother of the ambitious Earl 





* Barclay’s Tour, p. 166. + Ibid. p. 167. 

t So called, but the true name of the Huntly family is Seton. For most 
of the facts which follow, see the account by the Dean’s son-in-law in Gordon’s 
Genealog. Hist. of the Earldom of Sutherland, pp. 289, sqq. Edin. 1813. 
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of Huntly, the “fat lurdane” slain at Corichie, and, in 
common with him, a nephew of James V. This highly- 
connected Churchman, in addition to holding a Judgeship 
in the Court of Session, became successively Bishop of Caith- 
ness, the Isles, and Galloway, snatched at the Archbishopric 
of Glasgow, and though compelled to relinquish this, was 
honoured by the Pope with the titular Archbishopric of 
Athens, that he might nevertheless enjoy the higher rank 
and style. Of his four sons, the most distinguished was 
John, the third, born in 1544, and destined, like his father, 
to follow the pursuit of clerical dignity as a profession. 
After passing through St. Leonard’s College at St. Andrew’s, 
he went to France when just of age, to pursue his studies 
at the Universities of Paris and Orleans ; his education being 
provided for by a yearly charge on Queen Mary's French 
dower. The moment he was old enough to take orders,. he 
was designed Bishop of Galloway by the resignation of his 
father ; but he had other prospects at the time, and the 
Bishopric was left to be filled by an older brother, though 
Dean John did not utterly forget his quondam claim, and 
took care to leave instructions for his monumental effigy 
to be engraved in full canonicals as a Bishop. 

During the early and middle part of his career, his pre- 
tensions as an ecclesiastic are merged in his business as a 
courtier. We find him in the service of the great Huguenot 
leader, the Prince de Condé; then in that of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the hope of the English Catholic party. He is at 
York in 1568 as one of the Commissioners for Queen Mary 
of Scots, and on Norfolk’s imprisonment he enters her ser- 
vice. In 1572 he is acting as Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to Charles IX.; he escapes the massacre of that 
year, and is the means of saving several of his countrymen 
of the Reformed religion. He keeps his post about the 
French King through the reigns of Henry IIT. and Henry IV., 
enjoying a yearly pension of 400 crowns. Meantime he 
marries for his first wife a rich widow, Anthoinette Beause, 
daughter of the Comte de Marolles and heiress of Longorme, 
who dies in 1591, leaving him four children and the right 
to style himself Sieur de Longorme. His eldest son by this 
marriage has Cardinal Richelieu for a godfather, and becomes 
the ancestor of a line of Scoto-French Jacobites, who suc- 
cessively receive patents of nobility from Louis XIV. and 
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from James II. in exile.* After remaining three years a 
widower, he marries, in 1594, Genevieve Petau, seemingly 
another widow, and the daughter of President Matthieu 
Molé, the first President of the Cour de Parlement in Brit- 
tany. This lady survives him. Now and then we hear of 
his engaging in public discussions of a theological nature. 
He holds a conference at Avignon in 1574 with the Chief 
Rabbi Benetrius, which is thought worthy of being printed, 
and displays a profuse acquaintance with rabbinical lore. 
In 1601 he is selected by the Duchess of Lorraine, sister of 
Henry IV., to take part, along with Daniel Tilenus and 
Dumoulin, in a public disputation against Cardinal Perron, 
who has been charged with the duty of converting the 
Duchess to the Catholic faith, When James VI. of Scot- 
land becomes also James I. of England, he sends for this 
page of his mother’s, this excellent courtier, this redoubtable 
disputant, his second cousin to boot, and makes him Dean 
of Sarum in October, 1603. His wife Genevieve is placed 
in attendance on the Lady Elizabeth, whom she teaches to 
speak and write French. His only child by the second 
marriage, his intended heiress, Louise, a girl of six, born on 
the 20th December, 1597, is henceforth brought up with 
the Lady Elizabeth, her senior by little more than a year. 
Dean Gordon takes part in the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, where he defends the ring in marriage and the purifi- 
cation of women ; and is honoured with the particular notice 
of the King, by whom he is “singled out with a speciall 
Encomion, that he was a man well trauailled in the Aun- 
cients." Between 1603 and 1612, he publishes several 
books, with strange titles, some in French, some in Latin, 
some in English; some in elegiacs, some in echo-verses, 
some in prose, some in a medley of styles ; all of them very 
fulsome in their references to “Jacobus Magnus,” and very 
fierce in their anti-papal orthodoxy. Most of his works are 
in the British Museum, and those who are courageous 
enough to get beyond the lengthy title-pages of Papa-Cacus 
(1610) ; Antitortobellarminus (1610), a reply to Bellarmine 
the twister; Orthodovo-iacobus (1611); Juliano-papismus 














* See Concise History of the House of Gordon. By C. A. Gordon. Aber. 

1754. [Privately printed. Quy. by Count Andrew, the Dean’s descendant. ] 
+ Barlow's Sum and Substance of the Conference at Hampton Court, 1604, 

pp. 69, 76, 
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(1612), a set of elegiacs to prove that kissing the Pope’s toe 
is an act of Arian creature-worship,—will not miss a certain 
kind of intellectual entertainment. In one publication, a 
discourse preached before the King in 1604, which he calls 
Evorixoy, 07 a Sermon of the Vnion of Great Brittanie, he in- 
forms us (p. 28): “I take the restitution of this auncient name 
of Great Brittanie, by the King’s most excellent Maiestie to 
haue come by the very motion and instigation of God’s holy 
spirit, to the end that it may be a perpetual memoriall and 
testimonie that God has restored his true couenant of eter- 
nall life which he hath promised to all those that do wor- 
ship him faithfully and truly.” The sermon itself is a 
miracle of pedantry, and as such would doubtless delight 
James’ heart ; but the sentence just extracted shews how 
the Dean’s extravagant devotion to the Royal house is bound 
up, after all, with a real Protestant fervour. The first hasty 
glance at his life, so busied in the service of intriguers on 
both sides of the Protestant question, would lead to a doubt 
of his thorough Anglican soundness, and even to a suspicion 
that, in prospect of a Deanery, he might, with his namesake 
of Glenlogie, have 
“turned about lichtlie, as the Gordons does a’.” 


But a study of his writings and his reputation deepens the 
assurance that he was essentially a Protestant both in opi- 
nion and feeling, and a Protestant particularly in the matter 
of worship, excessively opposed to the mediation of saints, 
images, pictures, relics, and the like; a mental trait which 
reminds us of the famous appeal from “ meikle Sandie Gordon 
and wee Sandie Gordon” to their master, which converted 
at a later date the head of the ducal house from the ancient 
faith. Yet he was too fond of state and show to be a Puritan 
in grain ; hence it was that John Chamberlain, writing on 
the 30th April, 1605, to his “assured goode frend” Mr. 
Dudley Carleton, mentioned as an extraordinary occurrence 
of the previous Sunday, that “Deane Gordon, preaching 
before the kinge, is come so farre about in matter of cere- 
monies, that out of Ezechiell and other places of the pro- 
phets, and by certain hebrue characters, and other cabalis- 
ticall collections, he hath found out and approued the vse 
of the crosse cap and surplis et ct.”* Such was the worthy 





* State Papers, Dom. Jas. I. Vol. XIII. p. 84, in the Record Office. 
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who for sixteen years officially subscribed himself, in hard 
straight pothooks of his own making, “Jo. Gordon decanus 
sarum.” 

On the 16th February, 1613, the Dean’s daughter Louise 
became the very young bride of Sir Robert Gordon, also 
second cousin to James II., being a son of the Earl of 
Sutherland, by his Countess the divorced wife of the infa- 
mous. Bothwell. Sir Robert, who in 1625 was created the 
first Baronet of Scotland, held a high position at court, and 
was destined to rise to important offices in his own country. 
He received with the Dean’s daughter the lordships of Glen- 
luce and Longorme, and subsequently acquired in addition 
the estate of Gordonstoun in Moray, where, having a taste 
for literary as well as for statesmanlike pursuits, he got 
together by degrees, between 1610 and his death in 1650, 
the splendid collection known as the Gordonstoun Library, 
dispersed in 1816 by the hammer. During a large part of 
his married life, being much employed on the errands of his 
Sovereign, and having no settled home of his own, Sir 
Robert was willing that his wife’s home should still be at 
Salisbury with her father, and even after her father’s death 
in 1619, with her mother in the same city. Here their 
children were born, and here accordingly, in 1621, their 
second daughter Katherine saw the light, and was baptized 
at the Cathedral on the 10th February. 

The permanent removal to Gordonstoun seems to have 
been effected in 1639. On the 26th January, 1648, took 
place the marriage between David Barclay and Katherine 
Gordon which has led to this long digression. The contract 
bears date 24 December, 1647, and purports to be between 
“Major David Barclay, lawfull sone to David Barclay of 
Maeteris,” and “ Maisteres Kathrein Gordune, eldest [living] 
lawfull docter to Sir Robert Gordune of Gordonstoune, 
Knycht Baronet.” Drawn up while Barclay was command- 
ing in the head-quarters of the clan he was marrying into, 
it is appropriately dated at the “Boye of Geith” (Bog of 
Gicht) as well as at Gordonstoun. At the latter place, on 
the 23rd December, 1648, was born a son, named Robert 
after his grandfather and uncle. 

That uncle, Robert Barclay, was now a wealthy man, 
and the Rector of the Scots College in Paris. How soon 
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he offered to take care of his namesake, and be at the charge of 
his education, we are not informed, but the boy had “ scarcely 
got out of his childhood” when the arrangement began. 
We may wonder, perhaps, that the offer should have been 
accepted by the father. What his own early education may 
have been we can only conjecture, but there is nothing to shew 
that Colonel Barclay had at this time any special objection 
to the Catholic religion as such. His political sympathies 
were Protestant, owing to his lifelong hatred of persecution. 
He was too earnest to be irreligious, yet he looked upon the 
violent and restless church factions of his own country with 
comparative indifference, both as a man of the world, and 
as thinking more highly of religion than to confound it with 
a party. So he let his son go to Paris, and be brought up 
among Catholics. The lad’s mother was not quite so easy ; 
fears respecting the rightness of the step seem to have 
grown upon her as the years went by, and inher last illness 
(she died of consumption in March, 1663) she expressed a 
strong wish for the return of her eldest born and his rescue 
from Popery. Her husband was naturally much moved by 
the circumstance of this last request ; yet it may be doubted 
how far the memory of it would have eventually prevailed 
had it not been seconded by a present and pressing influ- 
ence. Rector Barclay had been allowed practically to adopt 
the boy ; he was doing well under his care ; college rewards 
were being reaped, victories in academical discussion were 
being won. The father felt almost as though he had ceded 
his rights in his first-born. The suasion which determined 
him to assert and recover his authority came from that very 
remarkable woman whose daughter he had married. Dame 
Louise Gordon was not only of a powerful nature, but it 
was her faculty to be deeply beloved, and in the strength of 
her affections she led. She was a mother to her motherless 
grandchildren, and lived to cherish their children too. With 
a pleasant reference to the two sides of her ancestry, her 
children’s children bestowed upon her as a term of endear- 
ment the curious and touching name of Auld Maman. Pro- 
testant she was to the core, giving zealous effect to the 
teachings of her father the Dean, and it grieved her with a 
more active grief than the still regrets of her daughter, in 
proportion to her greater strength of mind and body, that 
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her Robin should grow up imbued with Popery. How well 
she could bring her influence to bear, the following letter, 
never before printed, will demonstrate : 


“ Gordonstone July 17 16[6]3 
“Dear Son, —I received yours from London the (13 Aprill) 
was exceedingly glad to hear that you were well for I did long 
much to hear from you all the things that you have sent to 
Edinbrugh I shal use the best means I can to bring them hear 
both your litle boys have had the pox but very favour- 
ably David was not sick at all with them, but John had 
three Days a fever but it hath done him much good for he is 
now very Lusty and beginns to find his tongue I bless 
God for the resolution you have taken to fetch your Son 
although your brother would not send him to yow to the Rhine 
yet I can not beleive that he will keep him against your will 
You shal do well to walk wisely to get your Son with 
the consent of his Uncle but if he will not then yow were better 
want his kindnes than buy it with the lose of your Son 
lett not therfore the hope of wordly gain perswade yow but 
remember who hath said I will never leave nor forsake yow 
which certainly he will make good to all that walk in his com- 
mandments I am old and although I praise God in health 
for the present yet I know not where ever I shal see yow 
I desire yow to see your litle ones bread in the ways of God and 
I shal pray the Lord to continue yow to them and that they may 
be comforts to yow this is the prayer of 
Your affectionate mother to serve yow 
Luct Gorpon.”* 


When Colonel David reached Paris early in 1664, he 
found his son by no means anxious to return. His uncle on 
the other hand was prepared to make any sacrifice to retain 
him. Not that he would bind him to an ecclesiastical life, 
He proposed immediately to purchase and present him with 
an ampler estate on French soil than he could possibly 
inherit in Urie, if only he would stay where the faith was. 
Uncle and grandmother strove for the lad, in real love for 
his soul. The choice was left with Robert himself. His 








* From the Archives at Bury IIill, for access to which the writer cannot 
sufficiently thank the liberal owner. The paper is endorsed, “The Lady Gor- 
donstone to David Barclay of Ury.” It does not appear to be the original, 
though the signature seems imitated from the autograph. The year-date is 
erroneously copied 1603. In the printing, spaces have been introduced, to 
Serve as stops. 
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decision was made in terms which he reiterated as the only 
argument to which he would listen: “He is my father, and 
ought and must be obeyed.” Rector Barclay’s accumula- 
tions went in due time to enrich the Scots College ; Dean 
Gordon’s descendant came forth with his morning face turned 
towards the new faith. 

An urgent series of considerations had been for some 
time moving Colonel Barclay in the direction of a new and 
definite religious standpoint. His prison thoughts, his wife’s 
death, the reflections inseparable from his son’s removal 
and which alone could justify it, not least his earnest con- 
verse on serious topics with his old friend and comrade in 
arms, Sir John Swintoune (ancestor of Sir Walter Scott), 
who had shared his room at Edinburgh Castle, all bent him 
one way. He took his New Testament in hand, and asked 
which sort of Christians was most true to the divine law 
of forbearance and charity. Friends’ abhorrence of the 
persecuting spirit, joined with their perfect patience under 
its manifestations, went straight to his conviction. The 
old soldier could understand this submission to discipline 
without a murmur ; the volunteer for the Protestant alliance 
could appreciate this cool, thoroughgoing spiritual warfare 
against religious oppression. Swintoune, who wavered in 
his adhesion to Friends’ principles, though he came right 
again at last, declared himself for them as early as 1663. 
Barclay took longer to determine ; made it his business to 
ascertain from their own lips what the leaders of the Society 
in London were putting forth as the Truth of God; and 
then gripped fast by that Truth with his whole soul, never 
to let it go. 

It would have been strange if, in this period of religious 
transition, father and son had not enjoyed some companion- 
ship of mind, and even some similarity of experience. 
Colonel Barclay’s convincement in the autumn of 1666 was 
not unnaturally followed by his son’s declaration of adhesion 
in the summer of 1667. Robert had grown rapidly in three 
years. He left Paris a Catholic, well read, for a student of 
sixteen, in the theology of his Church. Nor did Anglican or 
Presbyterian demonstrations break the force of his Catholic 
logic. In the finest passage of his Apologia he attempts to 
describe the inexplicable effect of a gathering of Friends in 
the power of the Spirit, as it appealed to, and irresistibly 
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overcame and led, that in him which was other and nobler 
than the young theologian’s subtilty of reasoning or assur- 
ance of understanding. 


“Non vi argumentorum, nec particulari uniuscujusque doc- 
trinae disquisitione, et intellects convictione, veritatem recipere 
et pro ea testificari adductus sum, sed secretd hie vité compunc- 
tus, ita ut, quando in silentes Dei populi conventiones veni, 
secretam vim senserim inter eos, qué tactum est cor meum, et, 
prout ei cessi, malum in me debilitari, bonum autem suscitari 
observaverim, et hoc modo eis conjunctus et unitus fui magis et 
magis, hujus virtutis et vitae incrementum quaerens, qué meipsum 
perfect? redemptum sentirem : et rever’ hoc modo certissimé fit 
Christianus.” * 


It is difficult at this time of day to estimate the full 
amount of surprise, incredulity, ridicule, dislike, resentment, 
and even fury, awakened by the dispassionate announcement 
of Colonel Barclay’s discovery that “if the Lord Jesus Christ 
has a Church of true followers on earth, those whom the 
other societies in derision called Quakers must be ‘that 
Church.”+ <A Barclay, of all people, whose coat armorial 
was overshadowed still by the shining mitre of Aberbroth- 
wick, and whose ancestors had always been so good to the 
Church; a staunch King’s man, who had never been in league 
with the fanatics ; a gallant Colonel, whose sister’s second 
husband, David Strachan, had just been made a Bishop ; 
could he be the man to fall into the folly of what the Pres- 
bytery of Brechin in his brother-in-law’s own diocese, desig- 
nated a little later, in excommunicating his relatives, the 
Fullertons of Kinaber, “the scandalous errours of Quaquar- 
ism”?+ What would Rector Barclay think or say, when the 
report reached him that his nephew had been seduced to the 
wild creed which went under that unpronounceable name ? 
Would he believe his eyes, if he beheld the family name 
figuring after a few years in this strange, unheard-of con- 


* Apol. xi. 7. The passage is well known in the beautiful English form, 
but there is a terse compactness about the original which gives it a right to 
appear as the first-hand utterance of the young man’s thought. Compare the 
motto from St. Ambrose which Newman has prefixed to the Grammar of 
Assent; ‘* Non in dialecticA complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.” 

+ Quoted in Webb’s Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, 2nd ed. 1867, p. 272. 


+ Memorials, Jervise, p. 356. 
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junction: “Berclai Ecossois de nation, un des principaux 
Chefs des Quouackres”?* 

The opinion of the authorities was that Quakerism must 
be stamped out, and they tried hard what a severe relentless 
heel might effect for that purpose. The tale of Aberdeen 
sufferings is picturesque amid its horrors. There was the 
usual resort to fine and imprisonment, but the application 
of these ordinary remedies for contumacious fidelity to prin- 
ciple was local and peculiar. Landed proprietors were 
amerced in half their rental,.a proportion thus ingeniously 
calculated: one-fourth for the positive wrong, keeping con- 
venticles; one-eighth for the negative offence, deserting 
public worship ; one-eighth for the effects of bad example, 
viz. the transgressions of their wives. The fines were not 
paid, and then came committal to the Toibooth. This was 
never a very pleasant place, but the prisoners made the best 
of it, and, with a cheerful courage, spoke and preached 
through the gratings and loopholes to the passers-by. On 
one occasion when the synod of the diocese met at Aberdeen, 
some of the ministers drank too freely, and staggered in the 
streets; the Friends in their durance took notice of the 
shameful sight, and boldly warned the people on the sub- 
ject from the prison windows. Clergymen wrote to the 
magistrates complaining that the Quakers were so insolent 
and abusive that there was no moving along the streets in 
quiet for them. The windows were barbarously boarded up, 
excluding light and air. Another place of confinement was 
known as the “Chapel,” down by the harbour, at the end of 
which was “a small cold narrow place, having a great door 
opening to the Eastern ocean,” a smoky chimney, and a 
single window so tiny that they could not see even to eat 
their food, and the keeper, when he brought their provisions, 
held open the door while they hastily made their scanty 
meal. Still worse was the accommodation in the Higher 
Prison of the Tolbooth. Here there was no room to lay 
mattresses, no light, and no adequate shelter from the wet, 
which came pitilessly in at every storm and shower. Baillie 
Burnet, in answer to pleas for moderation and Christian 
usage, told them “he would pack them like salmon in a 
barrel, and though they stood as close as the fingers on his 





* Histoire du Socinianisme, [Lamy], p. 133. Paris, 1723. 
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hands, yet they should have no more room.”* Men whose 
position and whose years might have been deemed sufficient 
to exempt them from ill treatment, were singled out for the 
extremes of indignity and severity. Jaffray’s honours and 
Colonel Barclay’s white hairs were no protection. Evidently 
the expectation was that the spirit of the leaders might be 
broken and their resolution give way. The authorities had 
their lesson to learn ; it was needful they should know that 
the religious heroism of their country was not extinct, that 
Scotland still held those who “never feared the face of 
man.” 

The scene is cruel and repulsive, and we gladly turn from 
it. It must not be imagined that the life of our Friends at 
Urie and elsewhere was all clouds and no sunshine. Inten- 
sified by the rigours of persecution outside, their home joys 
were abundantly sweet and pure. The courtship of Robert 
Barclay and Christan Molleson began with the year 1669, 
his first letter being dated the 26th January. They were as 
nearly as possible of an age, but the damsel was the senior 
in the faith, having publicly embraced Friends’ principles 
in her sixteenth year. Preliminaries as to settlement were 
arranged between the fathers through the agency of the 
factor and notary David Falconer, who seems to have been 
in all the family secrets. Baillie Gilbert Molleson was a 
well-to-do merchant, whose father had been town-clerk in 
his time, and he was both able and disposed to make good 
provision for his daughter ; “for I most confess,” he writes 
on the 19th January, 1670, “shee hez beine the most De- 
serving chyld I haue to me, as severall tymez that precious 
seruant And Sanct of the Lord, hir deceast mother Did 
witness.” The marriage took place at his house in Febru- 
ary, 1670. It was the first ceremony of the kind which had 
been solemnized among Friends in Aberdeen. By Bishop 
Patrick Scougall’s means, the ministers of the city procured 
letters to summon Robert Barclay before the Privy Council 
for an unlawful marriage, but the summons was not put 
into execution. Lawful or unlawful, no marriage could 
have been more happy, more holy, or more blest. Christan 
Barclay was a good woman in every sense of the word. 
That she was a notable housewife, her elaborate recipe-book 








* Diary, Jaffray, p. 368, + Bury Hill MSS. t Diary, Jaffray, p. 297. 
VOL, XI. 2P 
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is still in existence to testify. Three sons and four daugh- 
ters did she bear to her husband, all of whom were so 
brought up as to do honour to their parentage, and all of 
whom, by a remarkable coincidence of longevity, were alive 
and hale full fifty years after their father’s death. Christan, 
when left a widow at the age of forty-three, knew how to 
do her duty by her young family. John Gratton, that 
worthy Friend, has recorded the impression made upon him, 
while on a visit to Urie during her widowhood, by her ex- 
cellent ways and pious care. “I observed, that when her 
children were up in the morning, and dressed, she sate down 
with them before breakfast, and in a religious manner waited 
upon the Lord.”* She lived to the age of seventy-six, dying 
peacefully in 1723. 

At Urie, in the society of his grandchildren, Colonel Bar- 
clay spent some of the happiest years of his closing life. 
With pride and veneration does his eldest grandson recal 
the stately figure and appearance which he bore. “He was 
a proper tall personage of a man, as could be seen among 
many thousands: his hair white as the flax, but quite bald 
upon the top of his head, which obliged him to wear com- 
monly a black sattin cap under his hat.” And he records 
the impression of awe made on his childish imagination 
when this grand figure kneeled in public worship, “pulled 
off his hat with one hand and his cap with the other, and 
so continued during the whole time of prayers.” One of 
his last journeys was to London in the spring of 1683, 
attended by his son and Andrew Jaffray, the object of the 
journey being to see that same eldest grandson comfortably 
placed in George Keith’s boarding-school at Theobald’s, in 
Hertfordshire. The Apologist has given an affecting narra- 
tive of his father’s tranquil and joyous end? A short 
feverish illness of but a fortnight’s duration took him home 
in his seventy-seventh year. Like a patriarch of old, he 
blessed his children and grandchildren ; gave strict orders 
that there should be “no manner of superfluity” about his 
funeral ; and murmuring by intervals broken sentences of 
gratitude and praise, he passed calmly away. A little after 
five o’clock in the morning, the 12th day of the 8th month 





* Gratton’s Journal, 4th ed. p. 114. Stockport, 1828, 
+ Geneal. Account, 2nd ed. p. 43. ¢ Truth Triumphant, pp. 907, 908. 
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(October), 1686, the old soldier “fell asleep like a lamb.” 
They carried him to his own chosen resting-place ; there in 
after years as each successive inmate was added to the house 
of the dead, his descendants fastened their eyes in reverence 
on the tomb of the first Barclay of Urie, and wondered at 
the length of the place where he lay. 

David Barclay was one of the few leaders among the 
early Friends of Truth who printed nothing. Not a single 
treatise, pamphlet, broadsheet, or even preface, has ever 
been traced to his pen. Robert Barclay became an author 
in the year of his marriage, the subject being a controver- 
sial tract, Truth Clear'd of Calumnies, in reply to William 
Mitchell, a Presbyterian clergyman near Aberdeen, who had 
published anonymously a Dialogue betwixt a Quaker and 
a Stable Christian. Mitchell sustained the attack in his 
own name, and the controversy was continued. On both 
sides the language is harsh, though more self-contained on 
Barclay’s part than was usual in Quaker controversy, and 
utterly free from the rude aimless striking out in the dark 
against adversaries which disfigures so many of the early 
Friends’ tracts. His polemic is chiefly remarkable for two 
things, the exceeding keenness and precision of an invinci- 
ble logic, a weapon which he had been skilled to use with 
marvellous effect in the classes and disputations at Paris, 
and further, the intellectual candour with which he reaches, 
and does not shrink from proclaiming, the utmost conclu- 
sions which his premises will bear. As for poor Mitchell, 
he is not simply Unmasqued but extinguished. 

In his Catechism and Confession of Faith (1673), Barclay 
displays conspicuous ability of another kind. Both Cate- 
chism and Confession should be studied by those Unita- 
rians who contend that theirs is the only Christian faith 
which can be fully expressed in the exact terms of Scripture 
without comment or addition. This is what Barclay under- 
takes to do for his faith; and he accomplishes it with a 
mastery over Scripture, both in its letter and its power, very 
remarkable under any conditions in so young a man, espe- 
cially remarkable as the fruit of a mind formed under a 
Catholic education. No doubt his theology is of the solus 
Pater supremus type. It would not be fair towards Barclay’s 
own estimate of his position, or we should on this ground 
characterize his Confession as in its essence Unitarian ; not 
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that this would be true, in the sense of identifying it with 
any extant school of Unitarian faith; but the reason is 
mainly this, that no existing Unitarian school is strong 
enough to take up and assimilate Scripture so completely 
and ex animo as Barclay does. 

Barclay had no great love for “the pretended rational 
Socinians.” There is indeed no evidence of his having 
studied Socinus as he studied Calvin; nor probably, if 
he had, would it have made much difference to his esti- 
mate. Barclay would never have joined with Penn in his 
famous and just eulogium on Socinus; the class of man 
would not, any more than the vein of doctrine, have been 
at all to his taste. He doubtless knew by some degree of 
personal intercourse, what the English Socinians were like, 
and hence he derived his familiarity with their position. 
His great quarrel with them is on the ground of their 
unspirituality. They are all for concrete Scriptures and 
natural light. Revelation they reduce to a mere letter, 
which may be critically read ; Christ to a mere personage 
in history who may be studied ; supernatural illumination 
they altogether deny. Well, the body which in England 
once constructed the theology of Westminster, has long 
been on its journey from Calvinism, and after drifting 
leisurely down the still waters of Arianism, has taken horse 
and ridden through the Socinian glen without halting, and 
has pretty much succeeded in coming out at the other end 
of it. Whither then is it turning for a religion? What 
guide-posts does it inquire after? Confessedly it is attracted 
most powerfully by those landmarks of a free and first-hand 
spirituality of which Quakerism is the most prominent 
English instance, if not, as some say, the noblest Christian 
example. If, remaining Unitarian and Christian, it is 
resolved to unite the amplest measures of intellectual and 
spiritual discernment, it could hardly be better occupied, 
as a preliminary exercise, than in getting by heart the 
Catechism, and especially the Confession, of Barclay. Strik- 
ing and valuable in their way as are these earlier and 
minor productions of Barclay’s genius, they pale before the 
greatness of the Apologia, and are therefore almost forgotten. 

The Apologia of Barclay resembles in this the Jnstitutio 
of Calvin, that the primary reason for its publication was 
political. A Preface of singular nobility supplies in each 
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case the motive and the direction of the appeal. Their reli- 
gion being debarred from free play, their principles misre- 
presented and rendered odious, the persons of the friends to 
their cause exposed to harm and violence, young Calvin 
and young Barclay each take the same bold and righteous 
course ; they go straight to their Sovereign with their com- 
plaint, and make all Europe stop still to listen to their 
pleading of the case. Many who have little taste for Cal- 
vinism or for Quakerism have read and re-read these Pre- 
faces, with deepening admiration for their moral no less 
than their intellectual greatness. Barclay’s Preface has not 
the massive and crushing force with which Calvin falls upon 
the opponents of the Truth before the face of his King, and 
grinds them, like the lion of Darius, or ever they come at 
the bottom of the argument. But in a marvellous simplicity 
of personal address, which overawes, while it respects, the 
throne, Barclay reaches what is even a loftier height of 
moral command. There is no phrase of the courtier in his 
plain, seemly speech, no customary homage or adulation, 
nothing to parallel even with Calvin’s innocent “ regi Chris- 
tianissimo,” “rex inuictissime,’ and the like. The Apologia 
is put upon record, and Charles is asked, or rather charged, 
to take heed to it. “Nec opus hoc tibi dedicare queam, 
nec patrocinium tuum implorare.” There are tones in this 
Preface whose majesty of expostulation and calmness of 
admonition, with yet a thrilling earnestness which makes 
every syllable vibrate like a living thing, had never been 
equalled since Nathan took up his parable before David. 
“Et prosperitatem et adversitatem gustasti: ndsti quid sit 
é patria ejici, quid sit opprimi et sub jugo esse, non minis 
quium regnare ; et ciim oppressus fueris, ignorare non potes, 
quam odiosus sit oppressor et Deo et hominibus. Si post 
omnes istas exhortationes et admonitiones toto corde te ad 
Deum non convertas, et illius obliviscaris, qui meminit tui 
in afflictionibus, sed temet ad luxuriam et vanitatem sequen- 
dam dederis, certé magna erit condemnatio tua.” The appeal 
was perfect, and it was successful. Bishops, cringing in 
Whitehall ante-rooms, might point to such language as the 
mere proof of fresh insolence in a sectary ; but they knew 
better, and Charles knew better, and he knew that they 
knew better. Voltaire somewhere says “it was surprising 
how this Apology, written only by a private gentleman, 
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should have such an effect as to procure almost a general 
release to the whole sect from the sufferings they then 
underwent.”* Beneath the exaggerated statement of this 
brilliant generalization, there is a clear perception of what 
Barclay’s appeal really did for the freedom and establish- 
ment of his cause. Charles could distinguish intellectual 
power, he could still more clearly discern what carried the 
merit and weight of such in the world; he could estimate, 
as a force, moral persistency, he found out what forces 
were indomitable ; and, with all his wickedness, he was the 
one Stuart King who had a spark of generosity about him. 
So that henceforth Quaker petitions for consideration and 
relief and quiet possession of their own ways, though they 
still needed to be urged, received a different kind of atten- 
tion. 

Barclay moved in the same direction by work as well as 
by word. Perhaps one circumstance which made him so 
easy in his address to Charles, was that he felt in himself 
that Stuart blood which came to him in two streams through 
his mother. He put himself in direct communication with 
several subordinate members of the Royal Family, and 
interested them in his father’s release from prison. With 
one of these high personages, whom he visited abroad, the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of his mother’s early friend, Lu- 
theran Abbess at Hervorden, in Westphalia, friend and cor- 
respondent of Descartes,—who dedicated to her his Prin- 
cipia (1644), as an acknowledgment of her understanding— 
Barclay entered into an acquaintance which ripened into a 
deep sentiment of personal regard on both sides. She it 
was who moved her brother, Prince Rupert, to undertake 
the advocacy of Quaker interests. The Duke of York, too, 
was quite open to treat with Barclay, and received his 
counsel when it served his purpose. Barclay distinctly 
asserts that he “never found reason to doubt the sincerity” 
of James’ famous assurance that “he would do anything 
becoming a gentleman, except to part with liberty of con- 
science ;’ and there was just enough coincidence of imme- 
diate policy between his own fair visions of freedom and 
James truckling schemes, to lead the latter to lend aid 
to the former, while he was hoping to make use of him. 





* Quoted in Geneal. Acct., ut sup., p. 53. 
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There are indications that, if his life had been prolonged, a 
more prominent career of statesmanship might have been 
open to Robert Barclay. The appointment of a Life Go- 
vernorship at East Jersey, confirmed by Charles IL, was 
perhaps made with a view to remove him from England ; 
but his invited presence at the Court of James II. at Windsor 
was more significant. A most rare and refreshing directness 
of approach, which characterized all his diplomatic inter- 
course, might have lent a wholesome and strengthening tone 
to English political life. The Seven Bishops, awaiting their 
trial, were indignant that Friends should say, ‘Now know 
they what durance is and peril of their lives, who have 
hunted Friends to prison and to destruction,’ and warmly 
denied that they had been the death of any. Robert Barclay 
went straight down to the Tower, with the proofs in his 
hands, and compelled the prelates to acknowledge the literal 
truth of the indictment. At the Revolution, Barclay’s access 
to the late King was brought up against him as a presump- 
tion of Popery and Jesuitry on his part. His vindication 
of his conduct on particular points is clear and triumph- 
ant; while he does not shrink from confessing his utter 
freedom from the prevailing animus against the Catholic 
party, and his sympathy with their catastrophe. “As it 
never agreed,” he says, “with the notions I have of Chris- 
tian religion, to hate these persons, so their present misfor- 
tunes are so far from imbittering my spirit toward them, 
that it rather increases [in] tenderness and regard for them.”* 
His belief in his principles glows and shines like the day. 
Political in its purpose, a masterly overture for the just 
and Christian settlement of a religious difficulty, the Apo- 
logia effected much more than a rescue of Quakers from 
their dungeons ; it rescued Quaker principles from contempt. 
“Quakerism” was “now considerable enough to deserve an 
opposition.” It had passed from the stage at which it was 
only a subject for unreasoning repression, to the stage at 
which it became a matter of serious controversy. Divines 
and thinkers began to try to understand it, in order that 
they might proceed to refute it. In truth, this had not been 


* Rell. Barcll. p. 64, 
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easy work, so long as the published data for the ascertaining 
of Friends’ principles were limited to loose broadsheets and 
ephemeral tracts. It was, in Macaulay’s view, a very lucky 
chance for the Quakers that sent them Barclay and Penn 
to make sense of the unintelligible jargon of Fox and Nayler. 
He forgets that these latter were not properly writers at all, 
but wayside preachers, who, when they took pen in hand, 
could only set down words with the same rush and rapidity, 
the same ebb and flow, which were uncontrollable by them in 
speaking. It was by the living soul flinging its impression, 
in the might of the Spirit, directly upon the consciences of 
hearers, that the first Friends prevailed. One of Cromwell's 
officers, who, after Dunbar fight, was attracted by the crowd 
to where James Nayler stood to address the people, describes 
himself as rooted to the spot, scared and trembling: “I was 
struck with more terror by the preaching of James Nayler, 
than I was at the battle of Dunbar.”* A verbatim report 
of that very sermon might be read without a single tremor, 
and even be puzzled over with some wonder and bewilder- 
ment as to what it could all be about. 

When Quakers of old would arrest the thoughts of a 
heedless public, they did not study their English and their 
syllogisms ; they put their meaning into some weird sym- 
bolical act, which startled or shocked their contemporaries 
into at least momentary attention. So even Robert Barclay in 
1672 passed through three of the principal streets of Aber- 
deen clothed in sackcloth and ashes, under a religious com- 
pulsion to attack thus the careless conscience of the city ; so 
his friend young Andrew Jaffray went one market day in 
1677, stripped to the waist on a similar errand. Barclay’s act 
of warning was indeed partly a penance of self-expostulation. 
It was preceded by a remarkable dream or vision, which he 
records in one of his manuscript note-books. On the 24th 
Juné, 1672, on wakening early in the morning, he seemed 
to see a great store of coined money that belonged to him 
lying upon his table; but several hands came and scattered 
it from him. Presently the scene appeared changed, and 
he was “standing by a marish,” filled with a rich yellow 
matter, which he went about eagerly to gather in his grasp, 
till plunging in over the ancles, he was like to sink in the 
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bog ; then one came and rescued him. This marsh was the 
world, this matter was the world’s goods ; the whole thing 
was to him an intimation of love from the Lord, just as he 
was beginning more eagerly than before to concern himself 
in his outward affairs.* The journey in sackcloth was a 
natural sequence of this impression. An enthusiastic ex- 
perience of this kind spoke in a dialect for which the world 
had neither eye nor ear; while those who received and 
enjoyed it would care little for clearer and more common- 
sense treatises. Barclay was loved among Friends for his 
impassioned word and deed, which made him a Quaker 
preacher and prophet. His writings interested and occupied 
an outside public even more than they touched his own 
people ; and the Apologia was chiefly admired and valued 
within the Society, inasmuch as it commanded the respect 
of the world for the community which could produce it. 

The genius of Barclay was essentially more sober than 
that of his coadjutors. It is not altogether without signi- 
ficance that Keith, who was Barclay’s great friend, and in 
conjunction with whom he wrote several tracts, did not 
remain attached to the Quaker fold more than two years 
after Barclay’s death ; and after endeavouring to keep toge- 
ther an independent body of “Christian Quakers,” finally 
took orders in the Church of England. In the period of 
strenuous revival a hundred years back, which broke up 
the lukewarmness and laxity following upon the extinction 
of the creative generation of Quaker founders, Barclay’s 
writings acquired quite a new prominence in the Society. 
His treatise on the Anarchy of the Ranters (1676), pub- 
lished anew under a more timely title as a Treatise on 
Christian Discipline (1771), rendered excellent service in 
the work of purifying the Quaker camp, and re-consolidating 
the Quaker forces. Now-a-days it has become the fashion in 
the Society to decry Barclay’s great work as “leading to 
Rationalism ;” while even its staunchest defenders are com- 
pelled to express “the strongest antagonism to the outward 
framework” of the Apologia.t 

It is perfectly true that “it is not in his syllogisms or 
his formal propositions that the strength of Robert Barclay 





* Bury Hill MSS. 
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lies.’ His masterpiece was the work of a young man not 
twenty-eight years old. Its truly wonderful and surpassing 
maturity of spiritual development was cased in an armour 
of perpetual definition, such as a young man loves to wear. 
He was partly led to the adoption of his chosen form by a 
punctilious habit of mind, which made him closely map 
‘out his whole field of survey at the outset. As already 
intimated, his Apologia is strictly based upon the Theses 
Theologice, of which it is an expansion, and sometimes he 
is hard pushed to find a place for the bestowal of his matter. 
The last proposition, De Salutationibus, Recreationibus, idque 
genus alvis, becomes a bag with a very wide capacity ; one 
did not expect to find here a discussion of the unlawfuless 
of oaths and of war. Calvin’s Jnstitutio suffers in a similar 
way from the inelasticity of a young man’s plan in its 
bordering lines. It first appeared when its author was little 
more than five-and-twenty ; but then Calvin continued to 
work at it with the most painstaking assiduity, issuing fresh 
revisions for the space of six-and-twenty years, till the 
original edition seemed but a sketch, by the side of the 
completed production. The greatest marvel about the work- 
manship of Barclay’s Apologia is, that such as he mate it 
on the 25th November, 1675, just such it remained. He 
presented it as his consummate gift to the world ; he had 
nothing to add, nothing to retract. Probably no piece of 
theological writing has a higher finish or a more perfect 
form. Mr. Irwin has earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
an incomparable book by his neat, handy and correct edi- 
tion ; in which the famous passage omitted by order of the 
London Morning Meeting in 1779 stands restored. 

This passage is so little of a removable excrescence, and 
so intimately connected with the main line of Barclay’s 
argument, that we here quote it from Mr. Irwin's edition. 
It occurs in the discussion of Propositions V. and VI. Of 
Universal and Saving Light. 


“Yea, there is a book translated out of the Arabic, which 
gives an account of one Hai Ebn Yokdan, who without converse 
of man, living in an island alone, attained to such a profound 
knowledge of God, as to have immediate converse with Him, 
and to affirm, That the best and most certain knowledge of God 
is not that which is attained by premises premised, and conclu- 
sions deduced, but that which is enjoyed by conjunction of the 
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mind of man with the Supreme Intellect, after the mind is purified 
from its corruptions, and is separated from all bodily images, and 
is gathered into a profound stillness.”* 

Barclay had early accepted this ultimate inference from 
his doctrine of Universal Light. In his second controversial 
publication (1672), whereas William Mitchell had objected 
as a great absurdity, that this doctrine “would import 
Christ in some measure to be in the Americans” [Indians], 
he fearlessly replies: “'To prove this to be Adswrd, he pro- 
duceth no Reason ; and if we may believe the Apostle Paul, 
he tells us ; That «a Manifestation of the Spirit is given every 
one to profit withal, 1 Cor. 12,7. So this Lvery one includes 
the Americans.” And as if to emphasize the admission, he 
places in his margin the key-words, “Christ in the Ameri- 
cans in some measure.”"+ It is sad to think how completely 
Quaker orthodoxy veered round on this vital point, and 
changed places with the Presbyterian divine. 

This is not the only point in relation to which a notable 
change of front has taken place since Barclay’s day. No 
man ever gave Calvinism such mighty shakes as Barclay 
did. And he shook it from within. He understood it. As 
the religion of his country, he had entered into it and made 
himself master of it. He had no half measures of parleying 
with it. His controversy with Calvin was on fundamental 
principles ; and while Calvin’s axioms and postulates are of 
the waning past, Barclay’s are of the widening future. If 
Quakers care to come-and sit in the granite chair of esta- 
blished Presbyterian orthodoxy, they may find it soon, 
empty and waiting for them. Two of the matters most 
earnestly debated between Mitchell and Barclay were the 
salvation of infants and the redemption of the heathen. 
God's truth stands to-day with the discarded Quaker, even 
his countrymen themselves being judges, and the Westmin- 
ster standards to the contrary notwithstanding. Nor are 
these outlying matters; they are pillars of the structure ; 





* P. 116. The book referred tois Philosophus Autodidactus, sive Epistola 
Abi Jaafar Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan. Ex Arab. in Linguam Lati- 
nam versa ab Edv. Pocockio, Filio. Oxonii, 1671. It was first translated 
into English, probably by George Keith, in 1674; afterwards by George 
Ashwell in 1686; and lastly by Simon Ockley in 1708. Ockley’s version 
was reprinted in 1711 and 1731. Priestley read it at Daventry. 
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decision upon them is vital; if pulling them down destroys 
no life, this simply means that the temple is already de- 
serted, or else that its roofs and walls are phantoms floating 
on the air. 

As we began, so too let us conclude, on Scottish soil. If 
there is any finer piece of road on the way to Aberdeen than 
the walk by the cliffs and the coast from Aberbrothwick to 
Stonhyve, we do not know it. Let Montrose be the midway 
resting-place for the night, and try it in the leisure of some 
spring or autumn ramble. Make the Antiguary your com- 
panion past the caves of Auchmithie on the first day. If 
you use the train on the second morning, take it no further 
than the little station of St. Cyrus, that you may not miss 
seeing Mathers and the bluff rock with the jagged stump of 
the Kaim ; and Marykirk too, if you will, six miles to the 
left, and Kirktounhill just above. Then on to Dunottar, past 
Kinneff, where the Scots’ crown lay safely under Granger’s 
pulpit, while the Commonwealth army battered the walls 
of the Earl Mareschall’s fortress in vain. Within the grand 
and drear enclosure of solitary Dunottar descend to the 
“Whig’s Vault ;’ and while the waves lap and lash in your 
ears, feel with awed finger for the gruesome crannies, where 
Covenanters and perhaps Quakers were with wooden wedges 
held fast by the fingers to crevices of the rock. Quitting 
the magnificent old castle, you clamber dowii and up the 
huge chasm which kept off its mainland foes, and stroll 
forward through the leafy kirkyard where Scott encoun- 
tered Old Mortality at work. You will now be think- 
ing of the evening mail to the city of Bon Accord; but 
when you reach Stonehaven station, look leftwards and 
west athwart the woody glade. The best of all awaits 
you. The home of the Barclays is here; Urie nestles not 
far from the Mareschall’s eyrie of Dunottar. The little 
river in its rocky bed runs between. It is soon passed, and 
you are there. In an angle where the Cowie meets a 
smaller streain, the new mansion rises on the same knoll 
which held the historical building. Twenty years ago,* when 
the last of the old Lairds died, but little change had been 
made since the Apologist’s own day. The antique fortress, 
the Bairn of Urie, was there, approached by a battlemented 





* Rell. Barcll. pp. 160, sqq. 
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entrance of later date. Close to it projected a small uncouth 
rectangular structure, of no beauty to make it desirable ; 
but this was the original Meeting-house, where in 1667 the 
succession of Friends’ worship began, which lasted unbroken 
for more than a hundred years. Inside and out, at that 
time, decay and neglect had set an unmistakable seal upon 
the whole pile of buildings. Outside, great detached masses 
of plaister seemed impending to their fall ; while, in strange 
contrast to the massive vaulted ceiling of the ancient Gothic 
hall, were the mouldering walls adorned with faded giran- 
doles in the Louis Quatorze style. Now all is gone. But 
still remains, complete, though with a modern ante-chapel 
added, the most sacred spot on Urie ground. On a little 
eminence a mile north-west, rises amid a grove of sheltering 
firs the quiet chapel, the Howff of Urie, which covers the 
chosen burying-place of the owners of the house. There laid 
they the Great Laird of Urie. There, if you reverently enter, 
may you read in the dim gloamin’ the storied tablets which 
bear the family genealogy engraved on monumental brass ; 
there may you view in the right-hand corner the stone which 
marks the founder's vault ; pause now, with bended head 
as the next slab meets your eye, for the record of death 
carries the date, 3rd October, 1690, and the name of the 


Apologist. ALX. GORDON. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue Public Worship Regulation Bill, which in the House of 
Lords had been little more than a trivial ecclesiastical episode, 
forced upon statesmen by the Archbishops and a few Peers more 
clerically-minded than themselves, rose in the House of Commons 
to the dignity of a political event, and furnished the occasion for 
eager strife and subtle tactics of party. The Premier, who had 
not permitted its introduction into the House as a Government 
measure, and had even spoken doubtfully as to the possibility of 
finding time to pass it through its various stages, suddenly dis- 
covered that it gave him an opportunity of posing as the Defender 
of the Protestant Faith against his old antagonist, Mr. Gladstone, 
and, in consideration of the advantage thus afforded him, ventured 
upon the almost certain alienation of a large class of his clerical 
supporters, His position was one of singular difficulty, and, 
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whichever way he turned, seemed to involve more or less danger. 
On the one hand, the Protestant feeling of the country, decisively 
backed, if confident report speak truly, by the highest Personage 
in the realm, bade him accept and support the Bill ; on the other, 
the Bill was profoundly distasteful to a much larger number of 
the clergy than would probably come within the sphere of its 
action ; and these clergy had been among his best friends at the 
polling-booths. Mr. Disraeli would certainly never have intro- 
duced the Bill of his own motion ; and, even when it was sent 
down from the Upper House, might have adopted a temporizing 
or evasive policy in regard to it, had it not been for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance in eager opposition. The temptation was too 
great to be resisted, and Mr. Disraeli is decisively pledged to 
Protestantism. 

The Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London. The debate on the 
second reading took place on the 9th of July, and was signalized 
by the production of six resolutions by Mr. Gladstone, in which 
he attempted to lay down the lines on which future ecclesiastical 
legislation ought to proceed. ‘To bring forward, at such a time 
and upon such a subject, a string of abstract propositions, offering 
matter of varying interpretation and eager debate in every clause, 
was felt by almost every one to be a signal strategical mistake, 
nor was Mr. Disraeli slow to take advantage of it. He boldly 
characterized the Bill as one “ to put down Ritualism,” announced 
at once his strenuous support of it, and his equally strenuous 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and no doubt antici- 
pated the hour when he should see his great rival walk into the 
division lobby attended by no more than a contemptible contin- 
gent of the Liberal party. The Bill was read a second time 
without a division on July 15th, and went into Committee on 
the 17th. By this time Mr. Gladstone had discerned the unwis- 
dom of his strategy, and withdrew his resolutions ; while at the 
same time the House rejected a proposition made by Mr. Lowe, 
that the provisions of the Bill should apply not only to ritual, 
but to all questions of clerical doctrine and discipline. The minor 
incidents of the strife we pass over, except in so far as they have 
left traces in the final form of the Bill. One, however, is too 
characteristic of the situation to be wholly omitted. The Bill as 
it came down from the Lords provided that there should be no 
appeal from the Bishop's refusal to allow a suit to proceed. In 
Committee in the House of Commons, Mr. Holt re-introduced 
the clause giving an appeal to the Archbishop, and carried it by 
103 votes to 37; while an attempt made by Mr. Gladstone to 
reverse this decision, on bringing up the Report, was defeated by 
a majority of 23. The clause was finally rejected by the House 
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of Lords by 44 votes to 32, and the rejection accepted by the 
Commons on the ground that any other course, at so late a period 
of the session, would end in the loss of the Bill. The practical 
effect will be, in all probability, that dioceses will acquire a High 
or a Low Church character, in accordance with the sympathies 
of the presiding prelate; but the debate was very curious, as 
shewing the respect paid to the divine right and independent 
office of the Bishop on the one side, and the utter inability to 
understand, on the other, that he was anything more than a 
government official, who was naturally subject to an official of 
higher rank than his own. The Bill received the Royal assent 
on Friday, August 11. 

We subjoin an dnalysis of its chief provisions. Its technical 
designation is 37 and 38 Victoria, ch. 85. 

It is called “ The Public Worship Regulation Act;” it comes 
into operation on the Ist July, 1875, and applies to England 
only. The Archbishops, subject to the approval of Her Majesty, 
are to appoint a Judge, who must be a member of the Church of 
England. Whenever vacancies occur in the offices of Official Prin- 
cipal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, or of the Chancery 
Court of York, or of Master of the Faculties to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, this Judge shall ex officio succeed to these offices. 
Complaints may be made to the Bishop, in writing, by the Arch- 
deacon, churchwarden or three parishioners of a parish, or, in 
the case of cathedral or collegiate churches, by any three male 
inhabitants of the diocese being of full age ; provided that they 
have signed a declaration that they are members of the Church 
of England. These complaints may cover any alteration in fabric, 
ornaments or furniture in a church made without lawful authority, 
or the introduction of any decoration forbidden by law, or the 
use by the incumbent (or his having permitted others to use) 
any unlawful ornament in church or burial-ground within the 
preceding twelve months, or the neglect by the incumbent to use 
any prescribed ornament or vesture, or any deviation by the in- 
cumbent within the same period in the direction of addition to or 
omission from the services, rites and ceremonies, ordained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Bishop at this point may, if le 
will, altogether stop the proceedings, stating his decision to that 
effect in writing ; or, with consent of the parties, himself decide 
the case without appeal ; or a case, signed by a barrister, may be 
jointly drawn up and transmitted for hearing to the Judge, with 
whose judgment the monition afterwards issued by the Bishop 
shall conform. If none of these courses be adopted, the com- 
plaint shall be transmitted by the Bishop to the Archbishop, who 
shall require the Judge to hear the case at any place within the 
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diocese or province, or in London or Westminster. Security for 
costs to be required from complainants. Evidence to be given 
vivd voce, upon oath, in open court. Obedience to monition of 
Bishop or order of Judge is enforced upon penalty of inhibition ; 
confirmed disobedience in specified cases to be punished by de- 
privation. When the Bishop is patron of the living in regard 
to the incumbent of which complaint is made, or is incapacitated 
by illness, the Archbishop takes his place. The Visitor of any 
eathedral or collegiate church shall perform the duties of Bishop 
under this Act in regard to that church. 

From this analysis of the Bill it will be seen that no places of 
worship—not even college chapels—are excepted from its opera- 
tion. Neither is there any provision for a salary for the Judge, 
a question which, during the passage of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment, gave rise to much recrimination. Lord Penzance, it is to 
be announced, is to be the first Judge ; nor, whatever may be 
his strictly judicial qualifications, could any appointment well be 
more unpopular among the High-church clergy. To them it will 
be a bitter and, as they think, a needless humiliation to have to 
submit themselves to the ruling of one who has presided over 
the Divorce Court, and so been instrumental in carrying out 
legislation against which they have protested as a disgrace to a 
Christian country. Without having the slightest sympathy with 
their scruples, we confess that we think it would have been well 
if the first Judge under the Act had been one to whose decisions 
the clergy could have bowed without any feeling of gratuitous 
vexation. 

The postponement of the date at which the Bill is to come 
into operation till the lst July, 1875, affords time for the revision 
of the Rubrics by Convocation, for which the Queen has issued 
“Letters of Business” to that body. Whether so large and com- 
plicated a task can be successfully accomplished in so short a 
time is, however, very doubtful ; and even when Convocation 
has done its work, the result will have to be submitted to Par- 
liament, which will probably approach the subject from another 
side and in a very different spirit. The Bill at present provides 
a machinery for dealing with offences against ritual only ; but 
when Mr. Lowe’s amendment, of which we have spoken above, 
was rejected, Mr. Russell Gurney pledged himself to the intro- 
dution next session of a measure which should cover doctrinal 
and disciplinary matters also, Should this pledge be redeemed, 
it is difficult to say what the consequences to the Church may 
not be. At present there is a kind of armed truce among parties ; 
it is felt that the sting of the new legislation lies much less in 
itself than in the spirit in which it may be used as a weapon of 
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offence. It may remain almost a dead letter, or, on the other 
hand, it may be the effectual and permanent letting out of the 
waters of strife. At present its chief effect has been to esta- 
blish lines of political cleavage, which run quite athwart the 
common divisions of parties, and may lead to their reconstruction 
upon new bases. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
have found themselves opposed to the mass of the Liberal party 
led by Mr. Disraeli, and in the strange company of Lord Salis- 
bury, Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Beresford Hope. Should it 
prove to be the case, as seems not improbable, that ecclesiastical 
questions again come to the front next year, the most signal and 
complete confusion of party relations may be expected. 

The Bishop of Peterborough’s Committee upon Church Patron- 
age has made a report than which nothing could well be more 
lame and impotent ; though, considering that the House of Lords 
is made up of holders of ecclesiastical property, no other result 
was probably to be looked for. The recommendations of the 
Committee are so petty in their scope, and so certain to fall still- 
born from the press, as to make it unnecessary to record them 
in this place.—Sir Robert Phillimore, the Dean of the Arches, 
has heard the appeal in the case of the Exeter Reredos, and, as 
every one expected, has found as many good reasons for the 
lawfulness of sculptured images in churches as Mr. Justice 
Keating did against it. Whether the Court of Final Appeal will 
again reverse Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment remains to be 
seen. It has done so before, and very likely may do so again. 

The Scotch Patronage Bill passed through the House of Com- 
mons without much difficulty, and has become law. The elec- 
tion of ministers in the Established Church of Scotland is vested 
in the congregations, “subject to such regulations in regard to 
the mode of naming and proposing such ministers, by means of 
a committee chosen by the congregation, and of conducting the 
election and of making the appointment by the congregation, as 
may from time to time be framed by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland.” Compensation—amounting to one 
year’s stipend—may be paid (upon the next avoidance of the 
living) to any private patron who may, within six months after 
the passing of the Bill, petition the sheriff of the county, praying 
him to assess the amount. No compensation is to be paid to 
Her Majesty, or to any other than private patrons; and any 
patron not so petitioning within six months will be held to have 
renounced his claim. ‘The compensation is to be paid (practi- 
cally) by the new minister of the parish, in four equal annual 
instalments. In case no appointment is made to a vacant living 
within six months, the appointment falls to the Presbytery. 
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It is impossible not to feel some astonishment that so radical 
a change in the constitution of a National Church as is worked 
by this Bill should have been accepted with so little controversy 
either in or out of Parliament. The quietness of the Parlia- 
mentary debates may perhaps be accounted for by the habit of 
English and Irish Members to allow the representatives of Scot- 
land to settle Scottish questions pretty much in their own way. 
But that the great bodies of Presbyterians who do not belong 
to the Established Church should have been able to offer no 
more effectual opposition to so sweeping a measure, and that the 
Established Church itself should have been so little divided in 
opinion respecting it, is truly surprising. Nothing surely can 
be less fair than that a presentee should be called upon to sacri- 
fice one-fourth of his income for four years, to secure to his 
congregation for all future time the right of electing his suc- 
cessors. If emancipation from lay patronage be the boon it is re- 
presented to be, those who receive the benefit should be at least 
willing to pay for it. Buta more important thing is the limi- 
tation (in spite of argument and protest) of the ecclesiastical 
franchise to the congregation. If the Kirk could not trust the 
election of the minister to the Protestant ratepayers of the parish 
—a practical point on which we offer no opinion—it must give 
up all pretensions to a national position. A minister elected 
under this Bill will be in no intelligible sense the minister of 
the parish, but only of his congregation. How long, under 
these circumstances, such ministers will continue to retain their 
incomes—which, be it remembered, arise from tithes charged 
upon the whole land of the parish —is matter of question. It is 
difficult to see on what principle a share in them should be refused 
to ministers of the Free Church, who preach the same doctrine, 
obey the same system of discipline, and now are elected in the 
same way. A few years ago each of the three kingdoms had its 
own National Church. One is legally and explicitly dises- 
tablished. A second has been virtually deprived of its national 
character. Each of these changes has been the work of a great 
party in the State. Yet both parties assure the world, and try 
to persuade themselves, that the third National Church stands 
all the safer on its foundation ! E. 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1, Neate’s PATRIARCHATE OF-ANTIOCH. 


A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patriarchate of 
Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D. (A posthu- 
mous fragment.) Edited by the Rev. George Williams, B.D. 
Rivingtons. 1873. 


Tue publication of this book was virtually unavoidable. Dr. 
Neale’s former contributions to the history of the Eastern Church 
—the ‘General Introduction,’ and the ‘ Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria’—in spite of the distinctive character of their teaching from 
the highest ecclesiastical standpoint, must be held to justify the 
regret felt by students of the subject at the apparently irreparable 
loss of the remainder of the work. The Patriarchate of Antioch 
would have supplied so large a portion of the history which thus 
remained to be written, that no one can wonder if some excite- 
ment followed an announcement of the discovery among Dr. 
Neale’s papers of a considerable fragment, bringing down the 
history of this Patriarchate to A.D. 354. Even therefore had 
Mr. Williams’ opinion of the value of the manuscript been less 
favourable than he has avowed, he would have done ill to shrink 
from the responsibility of its editorship. We venture to think 
that he was right also in not feeling at liberty to alter or add to 
the original manuscript, except where it was hopelessly illegible. 

But had the lamented author lived, we believe the book would 
have seen the light in a form much changed. It bears the marks 
of being a first rough draft, stringing together passages from and 
references to various recondite authorities, while yet before the 
author’s eye and mind. The painstaking industry which had 
gathered these materials together would never have satisfied itself 
without an entire revision of the narrative in which they are set ; 
and this must needs have brought about the elision of hasty sug- 
gestions and inferences which, under actual circumstances, the 
body of the narrative retains. 

There is no exaggeration in the glowing words which M. Ernest 

Renan * uses to describe the ancient city of Antioch :—The metro- 
polis of the East, the third city of the world, inhabited by more 
than half-a-million souls, filled with the productions of Eastern 
civilization and art, and offering a new shrine for the symbols 
of Greek mythology ; yet a city in which Syrian levity and Baby- 
lonian charlatanism and every Asian imposture were confused 
together as in a centre of infamy and falsehood. It was hither 
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that Barnabas summoned Paul,* and here was witnessed the 
memorable controversy between Paul and Peter. Theologically, 
ecclesiastically, politically, geographically, a full history of the 
Christian Patriarchate of Antioch would be the history of Chris- 
tianity in the East. Such a history is far from being supplied 
by the book now before us. 

Very early in his book, Dr. Neale tells us (while evidently 
suspecting that the assertion is inconsistent with the statements 
of the author of the Acts of the Apostles) that ecclesiastical his- 
tory asserts nothing more positively than that St. Peter was the 
founder of the Church of Antioch. We respectfully demur. Dr. 
Neale’s quoted authorities are Eusebius and Jerome. But the 
passage from Eusebius which he refers to,t when rightly under- 
stood, conveys nothing more than that Ignatius, who was the 
second. Bishop of Antioch, was the same person whom many up 
to that time had ‘glorified’ as the successor of Peter. It is 
sufficiently clear that Eusebius himself did not hold with the 
‘many,’ notwithstanding a slight obscurity in the passage—an 
obscurity to which the note on the passage by Valesius (see Hei- 
nichen’s edition) attributes the conclusion of subsequent patristic 
writers that Peter founded the Church there. In another and 
earlier passage (iii. 22) (to which, strangely enough, Dr. Neale 
refers for a different purpose in the same paragraph without 
noticing its inconsistency with the theory he had just advanced) 
Eusebius mentions Euodius as the first Bishop, Ignatius being 
the second—thus ignoring the episcopate of Peter altogether. 
Gieseler describes the story as a fabrication of the author of the 
Clementines in the 2nd century, which obtained more general 
currency in the 4th. 

Nor is this by any means a solitary instance in which the 
book becomes a transcript of legends, with no just pretension to 
the character of history. On evidence less weak, but quite as 
inconclusive, Dr. Neale contends for the historical accuracy of the 
story of the preaching of St. Thomas in India and China. The 
China portion of the legend may be dismissed very shortly. There 
is no reliable trace of any knowledge of Christianity in China 
earlier than the 5th century, when certain Nestorian missionaries 
(traders?) are known to have settled there. Mosheimt quotes 








* Acts xi. 25, 26. 
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with apparent approval Renaudot’s opinion that the whole story 
of the journey of St. Thomas to China is to be rejected as fabu- 
lous, and that even his Indian journey is less certain than many 
persons think. To those who have attempted to investigate the 
singularly interesting history of the Malabar Syrian Christians, 
nothing seems more probable than that the Thomas to whom 
they originally owed their Christianity was, not the apostle, but 
one Thomas of Cana or Cananeo, a wealthy Syrian colonist who, 
not earlier than the 5th century, landed at Cranganore and settled 
in the Malabar country, and was followed by others of his coun- 
trymen or co-religionists. The evidence on both sides has been 
well sifted by La Croze,* with a decided balance in favour of the 
probability that the Syrian Christians in Malabar knew nothing 
whatever about their apostolic origin until it was put into their 
heads by the Portuguese. This may be one added to other exam- 
ples of Gieseler’s apt remark, that the real but later founders of 
Churches have been frequently transferred by tradition to the 
times of the apostles. The mention of the apostle in the Malabar 
liturgies of the present day is beside the question, it being well 
known that these liturgies are of date posterior to the Portuguese 
persecution and the deliverance of the Malabarese from it by the 
Dutch. The legendary translation of the apostle’s coffin from 
Meliapore to Edessa, is treated by Dr. Neale as historical, the 
reference being to the unknown compiler of the ‘Chronicon 
Edessenum.’t 

The amount of evidence held by Dr. Neale as sufficient to 
prove a post-apostolic miracle was a question for his jfidgment, is 
not for ours. But when such things are incorporated in a book 
as facts, having been accepted on the testimony of simple tradi- 
tion, the book ought to leave no uncertainty as to the nature of 
the testimony on which they are so accepted ; nor do we think 
this observation would have been called for had Dr. Neale been 
his own editor. It is hard upon Eusebius, at the same time that 
he is found fault with for his cold and sceptical spirit, to be pro- 
duced without explanation as the authority for such stories as 
the miracles of Narcissus of Jerusalem (pp. 34, 35). It is true 
that in the passage referred to (vi. 9) Eusebius repeats the 
story of the miracles (rapadofa) ; but only as being attributed to 
Narcissus by his countrymen on the strength of traditions which 
had come down to them. In another case, that of the discovery 
of the true cross (p. 82), Dr. Neale says that he ‘‘ must honestly 





* Histoire du Christianisme des Indes. 
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confess that in a matter of such deep interest to the Church, and 
among writers who flourished so short a time after the events 
they described, the variations and contradictions of accounts are 
marvellous :” “but most remarkable of all is the total silence 
which Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, preserves as to the 
story.” Nevertheless, our author assumes as certain “that by 
some kind of miracle the ‘invention of the cross’ was decided.” 
One example more, and we have done with Dr. Neale’s mode of 
dealing with post-apostolic miracles. Those said to have been 
wrought by Hilarion (p. 111) are set down as fact on the sole 
authority of Jerome’s “very entertaining life of the Saint.” 
Eusebius, who was his contemporary, never mentions Hilarion. 
Sozomen (whom Gieseler calls ‘the credulous Sozomen’) does so 
in the following century, and tells us that his own pagan grand- 
father was converted to Christianity by witnessing the casting 
out of a demon by Hilarion.* 

The book says of Odenathus of Palmyra (p. 46): ‘ Twice he 
had driven the Persian monarch to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and 
was not less successful in his encounters with the Roman legions.” 
No evidence could be more conclusive that the fragment of manu- 
script is not in a state in which its author would have sent it to 
the press, than such a slip, at once in grammar (not the only 
instance) and in secular history. Odenathus never fought against 
Roman legions ; though, after his death, his widow Zenobia 
waged war with Rome. Some of the references to authorities 
are not merely inaccurate, but confused. The Stichos quoted 
from the Menza in the note at page 49 as referring to Firmilian, 
refers, not to him, but to Athenodorus; and the succeeding 
reference to Eusebius (I. vi. c. 39) must be intended for c. 30. 
There is some confusion (from which, however, we cannot but 
think that Eusebius is not free) at pp. 48 to 53, between two 
Synods which were called together to take the arch-heretic Paul 
of Samosata in hand. Lardner (Works, Edition 1838, Vol. II. 
p. 666 seq.) clearly separates the two, as indeed does Dr. Neale 
himself in his ‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,’ Vol. I. pp. 82 to 84. 
The proceedings of the council referred to at page 49, note 3, 
are to be found in the 30th chapter of Eusebius’ 7th Book ; 
not in the 22nd, as the note states. The account of Tyrannus 
(page 60) must be sought in the 7th Book, not in the 4th. 

The most interesting features of any history of the Church of 
Antioch must be looked for in its so-called heresies. We greatly 
doubt whether Dr. Neale, catholic as he was ecclesiastically, was 
sufficiently catholic theologically to be the best man to write a 
history of these heresies. Some sympathy with free thought, 
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and some readiness to encourage, and willingness to accept the 
results of, fearless investigation into truth, seem to us conditions 
precedent to an efficient performance of such work. So far as 
earnest desire and sincere intention go, we would not dispute for 
a moment the Editor’s opinion (Preface, xi.) of “the rigid impar- 
tiality of his (the author’s) estimate of moral worth, unbiassed 
by theological prejudices and predilections.” But theological 
prepossessions will sometimes assert themselves, in spite of the 
best desires and intentions. We cannot approve of Dr. Neale’s 
judgment on Paul of Samosata. The hard things said of him are 
entirely drawn from the epistle of the Bishops who condemned 
him, quoted by Eusebius in the 30th chapter of his 7th Book 
(erroneously referred to in the note on page 46 as the 80th chapter). 
Lardner treats the epistle as undoubtedly authentic, but laments 
that the only accounts we have of Paul of Samosata come from 
his enemies ; and, summing up the evidence, such as it is, im 
partially, says of these accounts: ‘Though therefore they may 
be, for the main, just and right ; yet possibly some things may be 
expressed harshly, if not improperly: nay, some of the accounts 
seem to differ; there must therefore be some mistake or mis- 
representation ; or else the seemingly opposite expressions must 
be understood with some qualification on one side or the other, 
or reconciled by a distinction.’"* Dr. Neale is no exception to 
the ordinary rule of English orthodox writers (Dean Stanley is 
an exception) who seldom seem able to discuss with patience the 
varying fortunes of Arianism in the fourth century. When his 
history breaks off, the Arians had the upper hand at Antioch ; 
and the author turns aside from the unwelcome contemplation 
to describe certain incidents in the Persian war with Rome. 
The fragment abruptly terminates when Sapor the Persian was 
besieging Amida (the modern Diarbekir), then the metropolis of 
Mesopotamia, and a stronghold of Christianity. 

Our criticism must conclude with equal abruptness. Enough 
has been said to shew that, in our humble judgment, this book 
ought not to stand side by side with its author’s earlier works. 
Of the extraneous matter with which the Editor has filled up the 
volume we have merely to say, that his own Introduction of 
sixty pages, Which contains an account of the modern Antioch 
and of the ruined cities of Syria, is interesting, and will well 
repay perusal—that we doubt whether the three appendices were 
worth translating and printing—and that the so-called “sequel” 
to Dr. Neale’s Historical Fragment—a translation from the Greek 
of an account of the Patriarchs of Antioch down to the present 
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time—disfigures the volume, containing, as it does, language in 
abuse of ecclesiastical and theological opponents which never 
ought to have issued from an English printing-press. 

W. J. L. 





2. Dr. CHanNING’s CORRESPONDENCE WITH Miss AIKIN. 


Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy 
Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. Edited by Anna Letitia Le Breton. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1874. 


This Correspondence is published with the full sanction of 
Dr. Channing’s family, and especially of his nephew and bio- 
grapher, the Rev. W. H. Channing, in an interesting letter 
appended to the Editor’s Preface; notwithstanding a rather 
startling request from Dr. Channing himself, in 1839, that his 
letters should be either returned to him or burned, as he wished 
“to guard against the possibility of their being published.” The 
reason given by him was, that he “was often conscious, after 
sending them away, that he had given utterance to crude notions, 
according little with his deliberate judgment.” Miss Aikin, how- 
ever, considered that this reason did not apply to many letters, 
or parts of letters, which she appears herself to have transcribed; 
and it is these only that are now given to the public. Certainly 
there is nothing in the letters as here published that the most 
scrupulous reverence for Dr. Channing’s memory could reason- 
ably take exception to ; especially as the letters of Miss Aikin, 
now printed in conjunction with them, fully account for the 
playful exaggeration here and there yielded to in the indulgence 
of innocent humour. 

Miss Aikin’s letters, with the exception of that dated Feb. 7, 
1841, were published with her Memoirs in 1864. It is, however, 
much more intelligible and interesting to the reader, as well 
as fairer to the writers, to have both sides of the corre- 
spondence in their actual order. Miss Aikin was one of the 
few friends with whom Dr. Channing became personally ac- 
quainted in his one short visit to England in 1822, having met 
her at Stoke Newington at the house of her aunt, Mrs. Barbauld ; 
after which, in 1826, he sent to her his Essay on*the Character 
and Writings of Milton. She wrote in acknowledgment, and 
thus commenced the correspondence, which ended only with his 
death in 1842. In his first letter he acknowledges with cordial 
thanks the receipt of a copy of Mrs. Barbauld’s Works, with 
Miss Aikin’s Memoir of her Aunt, and thus refers to his visit : 

“T remember my short interview with her with much pleasure. 
Perhaps I never saw a person of her age who had preserved so much 
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of youth ; on whom time had laid so gentlea hand. Her countenance 
had nothing of the rigidity and hard lines of advanced life, but 
responded to the mind like a young woman’s. I carry it with me as 
one of the treasures of memory.”—P. 5. 


Miss Aikin’s own letters contribute their full share to the 
interest of the volume ; but as all but one have already been pub- 
lished and reviewed, we shall only remind those who have read 
them, from how full a mind they proceeded, what depth and 
tenderness of feeling they evinced, with what freshness, origin- 
ality and vigour they were expressed, and how much lively and 
amusing anecdote they contained ; and confine our present atten- 
tion to the letters of Dr. Channing. Not that we can pretend, 
in the brief space at our disposal, to give anything like an ade- 
quate conception of their varied contents, which we trust our 
readers will make a point of perusing for themselves. Of course 
the interest of the correspondence, especially the earlier part, will 
be appreciated most, though not exclusively, by those who are 
old enough to remember the stirring events and questions of the 
times when the letters were written. In addition to the sub- 
stantial value of his remarks on various theological, political and 
social questions, the reader will be profoundly struck with Dr. 
Channing’s modesty, humility and simplicity of character, his 
friendly and delicate courtesy towards his correspondent, his 
respectful deference to her judgment on all matters within her 
knowledge, his frequent application to her for literary and social 
information, his sincere and deep gratification at her approval of 
his writings ; the entire equality, in a word, of their mutual 
relation. In illustration of this, we give part of a letter, dated 
Feb. 23, 1832, which should be read, however, in connection 
with the touching confession and eloquent tribute from Miss 
Aikin that called it forth. 


“T received a few days ago your letter of December 8th, and owe 
you more thanks than I can express. Living, as I do, in perpetual 
conflict with debility, and oppressed with a consciousness of doing 
little for my fellow-creatures, i receive unspeakable satisfaction from 
any proof of having aided others towards perfection and happiness. 
To know that I have aided such a mind as yours is a reward for 
which I am truly grateful to God. Mrs. Farrar told you truly that 
my lot is a singularly happy one. But I cannot escape the painful 
feeling that whilst I receive so largely, I communicate little. I look 
round me on the ignorance, guilt and misery of the world, and cannot 
think that I have a right to so much enjoyment without contributing 
more to the cause of humanity. What I have done I am apt to dis- 
parage, and the knowledge that my writings are not wholly lost is a 
consolation which I need. I feel more and more deeply how un- 
christian and guilty the lives of the prosperous classes are ; how little 
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genuine sympathy and brotherly affection we have towards the mass 
of our fellow-creatures. I see more and more distinctly that society 
needs a revolution such as history nowhere records. To rise above 
others is the spirit and soul of society in its present constitution. 
To help others rise, to use our superiority as the means of elevating 
those below, is the spirit of Christianity and humanity ; and were it 
to prevail, would make a revolution more striking than any conquest 
has made. With these views of my relations to the world, and of the 
deep moral degradation of society, you will not wonder that my inca- 
pacity for exertion sometimes preys on my spirits.”—P. 122. 


He naturally consults his correspondent on questions of En- 
glish History, such as the value of Lingard as an authority ; the 
reason of the facility with which the English Church received 
the Reformation at the hands of Henry VIII. ; and the character 
of the Puritans, on whom it may be remembered Miss Aikin is 
somewhat severe. One is led to reflect on the rashness of poli- 
tical prophesying by Dr. Channing’s enthusiasm in reference to 
the French Revolution of 1830. 


“T have not written you since the new Revolution on the continent, 
and what else can I write about? It has filled my heart with grati- 
tude and joy ; not that I have yielded to any dreams of anapproaching 
millennium. I have given up the character of prophet, and I neither 
expect nor desire any moral miracles. It is enough for me to see that 
, a | gem ge on which the happiness and progress of society 

epend, have struck root in Europe too deeply to be plucked up by 
policy or force. I consider the late Revolution as putting to rest the 
great question, whether the liberal or aristocratic — is to triumph, 
whether human affairs are to go forward, or the old system be inde- 
finitely perpetuated .... Another thing which gives me great pleasure 
is the proof afforded by the French people of having improved by 
sufferings and experience. We hear much of national education. 
What nation ever learned so fast as France?) When we compare this 
people with what it was a century ago, can we sufficiently wonder at 
the change?.... The way in which England has received this great 
event does her much honour. You seem to be glad that your old 
rival promises or threatens to get the start of you. In good earnest, 
she does so threaten you, and I shall not be sorry to see you provoked 
toa right kind of jealousy. The friends of humanity are beginning 
to look to France as their chief hope. Not only her popular, Dut her 
philosophical mind seems leaving you behind. Still I do not give 
up my ‘venerable mother.’””—Pp. 51, 52. 


These letters present occasional traces of pleasant humour in 
Dr. Channing, a quality which we do not remember observing 
in any of his published utterances before. Thus, after speaking 
of Dr. Spurzheim and his lectures on Phrenology (indicating a 
time which only our older readers will remember), he says : 


“TI have this moment a phrenological head and brain on my table, 
and a young lady by the side of it, of a fine intellect and character, 
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who has studied the science. She has been polite enough to find all 
the nobler organs in my head, so that I have no personal objections to 
the truth of the doctrine.”—P. 159. 


There is acuteness in the following remark in a letter dated 
May 10, 1836, after a kind reference to Miss Martineau’s visit : 


“JT am more and more satisfied that one people cannot be made 
known to another by travellers. The covelier gets half-truths at 
best. He is struck most, not by what reveals most a nation’s mind 
and heart, but by what contrasts most strongly with his own manners 
and habits of thought. A traveller helps the people of whom he 
writes to understand themselves better by showing how they differ 
from others, and by an analogous process he comes to understand his 
own country better; but he is a poor mediator between the two. A 
nation’s history and literature are its best interpreters.” —Pp. 266, 267. 


In the same letter he again makes an acute observation in 
reference to Mrs. Trollope’s Paris : 


“Mrs. Trollope’s ‘book is an amusing comment on the national 
vanity, not by her description of it, but by the degree in which she 
has caught the contagion herself. She has given with much serious- 
ness a ludicrous scene, the reading of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs before 
a select circle, a most truly Parisian affair; and the complacent 
authoress, in her delight at finding her way into this precious coterie, 
has not the faintest suspicion of the smiles she is exciting in the 
reader at her own expense, and the expense of the other worshippers 
of that distinguished man.”—P. 268. 


A letter dated April 1, 1837, begins with the manifestation 
of a beautiful serenity of spirit. 


“ Both of us, I suppose, are doomed to find the body more or less a 
burden to the end of our journey. But I repine not at the doom. 
What remains to me of strength becomes more precious for what is 
lost. I have lost one ear, but was never so alive to sweet sounds as 
now. My sight is so far impaired that the brightness in which nature 
was revealed to me inmy youth is dimmed, but I never looked on 
nature with such pure joy as now. My limbs soon tire, but I never 
felt it such a privilege to move about in the open air, under the sky, 
in sight of the infinity of creation, as at this moment. I almost think 
that my simple food, eaten by rule, was never relished so well. I am 
grateful, then, for my ‘earthly tabernacle, though it does creak and 
shake not a little.... Happiness, perhaps, makes us more egotistical 
than suffering. My sufferings I wish to shut up, but would it be 
grateful to give no tongue to my joy? The habit which I have of 
looking at what is interesting and great in human nature has no 
small influence in brightening my life. To be a spiritual being, to 
have the power of thought, of virtue, disinterestedness, progress with- 
out end—this does seem to me an infinite good. If this inward life 
can be strengthened, it seems to me of little importance what the 
outward life is.” —Pp. 287, 288. 


What follows in the same letter is interesting in a different 
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way, and concludes with an indication of that unaffected modesty 
which often accompanies great powers. 

“Yesterday I was reading a story of Richter (Jean Paul), and was 
a little struck with finding there at full the thoughts which I had 
expressed in my last letter to you, on the power of a great idea. 
Perhaps one reason of my interest in German books is, that I meet so 
much of my own mind in them. I well remember when I read 
Madame De Stael’s Germany, on its first appearance, how amazed and 
delighted I was to find it overflowing with thoughts which had been 
struggling and forming in my own breast, some half-formed, some 
matured. ...I have sometimes been almost ready to pronounce Gold- 
smith the finest specimen of English style. He unites with Addison’s 
wonderful ease and nature, a sweetness all his own. Such writers as 
Addison and Goldsmith make me feel my own great defects. The 
eloquent style, as it is called, I might make some approach to. But 
the spontaneous graces of these writers are beyond me. I do not 
enjoy them the less on that account.”—P. 289. 


The following passage is beautifully characteristic of Dr. 
Channing’s spirit, occurring in a truly kind letter written to 
Miss Aikin on hearing that she was unwell : 


“Tt is not true that as we advance in life the sense of pleasure 
fails us. I certainly enjoy fine weather as I did not in my youth. 
I did not need it then ; but this difference does not explain my pre- 
sent sensations. There is a spiritual delight in these ‘ vernal airs’ 
and ‘gentle gales,’ of which I was wholly incapable in the tumults of 

outh. Did you ever read the Life of Henry More, the Platonist? 

have always been interested in him, and can comprehend how he 
enjoyed a calm stream of bland air as an emblem and almost a means 
of the access of the Divine Spirit. I have taken much pleasure in 
the old Platonists of your country, Cudworth, John Smith, More, and 
I may add, Norris, deonah inferior to the former—not that I have 
studied them—but occasional draughts of their mysterious wisdom 
have been refreshing to me. Mysticism is so vague a word, that one 
hardly knows what it means ; but it is a glorious extravagance, and 
perhaps a necessary reaction against the general earthliness of men’s 
minds. I pardon the man who loses himself in the clouds, if he will 
help me upwards.”—Pp. 337, 338. 


In a later letter of the same year he beautifully expresses his 
love of life, and gives an interesting revelation as to his early 
experience : 


“T love life, perhaps too much—perhaps I cling to it too strongly 
for a Christian and philosopher. I welcome every new day with new 
gratitude. I almost wonder at myself when I think of the pleasure 
which the dawn gives me, after having witnessed it so many years. 
This blessed light of heaven, how dear it is to me! and this earth 
which I have trodden so long, with what affection I look at it!.... 
I do not, like the ancients, call the earth, mother; she is so fresh, 
youthful, living and rejoicing. I do, indeed, anticipate a more glorious 
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world than this, but still my first familiar home is very precious to 
me ; nor can I think of leaving its sun and sky and fields and ocean 
without regret ; and not only my interest in outward nature, but my 
interest in human nature, in its destinies, in the progress of science, 
in the struggles of freedom and religion, in works of genius, and 
especially in great subjects of inquiry, has increased up to this 
moment, and | am now in my sixtieth year. Indeed, life has been 
an improving gift from my youth ; and one reason I believe to be, 
that my youth was not a happy one. I look back to no bright dawn 
of life which gradually ‘faded into common day.’ The light which 
I now live in rose at a later period. A rigid domestic Saisie, 
sanctioned by the times—gloomy views of religion—the selfish passions 
—collisions with companions perhaps worse than myself—these and 
other things darkened my boyhood. Then came altered circumstances 
—<dependence, unwise and excessive labour for independence, and the 
symptoms of the weakness and disease which have followed me 
through life. Amidst this darkness, it pleased God that the light 
should rise. The work of spiritual regeneration, the discovery of the 
supreme good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspirations after 
truth and virtue which are pledges and beginnings of immortality, 
the consciousness of something divine within me—these began, faintly 
indeed, and through many struggles and sufferings have gone on... . 
So much for what would be called an unhappy youth. Perhaps I owe 
to it much of my present happiness. I know not that in indulgence, 
ary and buoyant health, I should have heeded the inward 
revelations or engaged in the inward conflicts to which I owe so 
much.”—Pp. 351, 352. 


In replying to a reported criticism by a friend of Miss Aikin 
on a passage in his Sermon on Dr. Follen, he says, July 18, 
1840: 


“Your friend wronged me in thinking that I spoke as a theologian. 
No; I spoke froma moral impulse, a deep moral instinct, from as 
genuine and native a feeling as your friend’s indignation. I spoke 
without sufficient care ; I meant to say, as the whole passage shows, 
that fixed dowbts of God’s goodness, which the soul rests in, indicate 
something wrong within ; and I cannot get over the conviction. In 
truth, this state of mind is almost incomprehensible. Atheism I 
comprehend, and I shall not be quick to set it down to depravity ; but 
that a man believing in an intelligent Author of the universe, should 
question His benevolent purpose, and even ascribe malignity, amazes 
me; that his own soul should not teach him better, amazes me. 
There is something horrible in the thought. All the guilt of the 
human race combined would be a light matter compared with the 
wickedness of the Creator bringing us into life to torture us or to 
abandon us to the play of merciless elements.... What have we 
been living for, if we have not come to a generous trust in our 
Maker ?”—P. 364. 


In the same letter’he says, and it is affecting to read his words 
with the knowledge how near the end was : 
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“ The thought that I may live to give out my mind is full of exhila- 
ration. Perhaps my case is singular: I am sixty years old, and yet 
have only begun the work which I have had in view a large part of 
my life. My friend Tuckerman used almost to be angry at my post- 
poning my task ; but I told him I must bide my time and see my 
way clear before me ; and now that the time has come, I have little 
strength for the toil. Yet Ido not faint; I feel, indeed, that I may 
be deluded as to the importance of what I have undertaken. Many 
men, far my superiors, have laid out their strength in a work which 
the world has refused to read, and their names are perpetuated by 
writings to which they attached no importance. I heel the uncer- 
tainty of all that Iam to do; but it seems to me I have something 
worth saying, and I shall be grateful for the opportunity. If men 
should think differently, I shall not quarrel with them. That my 
own spiritual education will go on by trying to bring forth what is 
deepest in my own soul, I am sure, and I shall do the more for the 
effort, if not here, yet hereafter. I sometimes have a fear, and that 
is that my enthusiasm may be somewhat chilled by time. My 
memory I know will decline, and my capacity of labour; but the 
chill of the heart, this I do not like to think of. ButI hope. My 
heart has kept its warmth under two severe trials ; that is, the freest 
inquiry and a growing knowledge of the world. I think, too, that it 
has never been a superficial warmth. May I go on loving more and 
more fervently to the last! I have little fear that the intellect will 
be wanting to my next work, if the heart will but live and soar.”— 
Pp. 365, 366. 

It seems almost ludicrous that the last two letters of this 
published Correspondence, dating only a few months before Dr. 
Channing’s death, should be occupied with a lively discussion 
as to the relative superiority of English and American female 
beauty. We cannot help suspecting that Dr. Channing had a 
little sly fun in arousing Miss Aikin’s patriotic feeling for her 
countrywomen when he wrote thus, June 12, 1842: 


“You know, I suppose, that we have much more beauty in our 
country than there is in yours, and this beauty differs much in cha- 
racter.... Hardly anything can exceed the delicacy and loveliness of 
our young women. The sight of them is one of my pleasures as I 
walk in the streets. Unhappily, these sweet flowers are very frail... 
Now it is not strange that the English woman does not satisfy us. 
She has more embonpoint, a stouter frame, more pronounced features, 
stronger manners, gestures, movements. She has a more elastic step, 
but takes strides, as we say. She seems less feminine, less refined. 
She, too, has somewhat freer manners. She talks on subjects which 
would call up the colour in an American woman’s cheeks.”—Pp. 
418, 419. 


Miss Aikin in her reply, as readers of her Memoirs and Letters 
may remember, certainly gives him a Rowland for his Oliver, and 
carries the war with great vigour into the enemy’s camp. 

We must now content ourselves with again urging our readers 
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to procure for themselves the volume under our notice, assuring 
them that they will find in Dr. Channing’s letters not only much 
matter of deep intrinsic interest, but also fresh and lively illus- 
tration of the depth and acuteness of his intellect, the elevation 
and tenderness of his spirit, and the gentle graces of his character. 
J. R. 





3. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Sully has compressed into a small volume a surprising 
amount of psychological and esthetical discussion.* We have 
essays on the Relation of the Evolution Hypothesis to Human 
Psychology, on Darwin’s and Spencer’s Theories of Emotional 
Expression, on Recent German Experiments upon Sensation, on 
Belief, its Varieties and its Conditions, on the Genesis of the 
Free-will Doctrine, and then some six essays on important ques- 
tions of zsthetics. Into each of these essays Mr. Sully has 
crowded a vast amount of reading and original criticism and 
speculation, so that a “noticer” is really tortured by an em- 
barras de richesse ; and, in fact, we must here point out a serious 
defect in the book. Nearly the whole of these essays suffer 
greatly in point of clearness and power to hold the reader’s 
attention from the introduction of too many minor and side 
details. The book is thereby made unnecessarily heavy reading. 
It is German rather than English as regards style and artistic 
form—a defect which is really surprising in the production of 
an author who displays so uncommon an acquaintance with 
eesthetical facts and laws. We hope a thinker of Mr. Sully’s 
power will himself obey laws he so well understands, otherwise 
the world will not profit to the extent it might from his specu- 
lations. With so full a book before us, we can only select one or 
two points for criticism. Like Goethe, we are too much aus der 
Welt der fiinf Sinne to be able to think that the hypothesis of 
an external world receives no support from the new doctrines of 
evolution and conservation of force, or from such experiments 
with sensation as those Mr. Sully so well describes. Neither 
those doctrines nor these experiments tell us what the external 
world ultimately is, but it seems to us that they confirm our com- 
mon assumption that it is. This is a point at which we often 
have to part company with our author in these essays. With 
reference to minor psychological and metaphysical questions, we 
scarcely know which of the multitude dealt with to select for 
special remark. Taking the fourth essay, on Belief, we find our- 





* Sensation and Intuition. Studies in Psychology and Esthetics. By James 
Sully, M.A. London: Henry 8, King and Co, 1874, - 
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selves at one with Mr. Sully in his objections to Mr. Bain’s 
definition of the mental act; at the same time, we do not see 
that Mr. Sully’s definition brings us much nearer to the thing 
itself. According to him, “the primitive germ of all belief is 
to be found in the transition from a sensation to an idea.” We 
are inclined to think that Professor Bain’s definition has put 
our essayist on the wrong track, although it has not been able 
to secure his acceptance. In considering the nature of belief 
and its conditions, the additional question of its effect upon 
conduct ought to be kept out of sight. To believe the better 
and choose the worse is, alas! too human.—In the next essay, 
on the Genesis of the Free-will Doctrine, there is abundant 
evidence of acute and original psychological observation ; but 
the inquiry too often forsakes the path of history for the less 
secure region of psychological speculation. Importance is 
attached to the influence theological ideas had upon the ferma- 
tion of the doctrine, but curiously Mr. Sully omits to mention 
the much greater debt it owes to ethical ideas. The fathers of 
the Church insist upon it especially from a moral interest.—We 
must not single out any more of these most instructive essays, 
save the last, on Lessing’s Hamburg Dramaturgy, and then 
only to draw attention to it as an admirable account of one of 
the great German critic’s less known works.—We take leave of 
Mr. Sully with the hope that we may soon welcome some more 
exhaustive treatment of one of the great questions which he has 
handled briefly in these valuable lectures. 

As an attempt to popularize the results of the freest scientific 
treatment of the Bible, this little work deserves great praise.* 
Dutchmen appear to write at all events a lucid style, and the 
translator of this volume has certainly made his authors speak 
admirably clear and smooth English. Now and then, as when 
he says, Jacob “ made off” from Laban’s feast, there is indeed an 
excess of ease and freedom in his English, especially when the 
antiquity and history of the subjects handled are considered. Pro- 
bably the authors, and not the translator, are to blame for this 
colloquial tone, which frequently occurs throughout the volume. 
We must also confess to having felt in our perusal of the volume, 
that generally it reveals a greater satisfaction than we can share 
in levelling the high places of Hebrew history and character. We 
refer to the account of Jacob's wrestling with the angel, and the 
estimate of Joseph’s character, as illustrations of what we mean. 





* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, with 
the assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol. I. Authorized Translation. Williams 
and Norgate. 1873, 
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Ewald’s manner of dealing with these hoar forms and legends is 
much more to our taste. And until the ancient Hebrew mind 
has been proved to be as undeveloped as Kuenen and his school 
maintain, it appears to us that we are not called upon to degrade 
the nation or its heroes before the eyes of an unscientific public 
Setting this defect aside, the learned authors have exhibited an 
uncommon degree of skill in the execution of a confessedly difficult 
task. We shall be glad to see the remaining volumes of the work. 

Mr. Tyler* endeavours with considerable ingenuity to prove 
that there are numerous traces of “ Post-Aristotelean” philosophy 
in Qoheleth. He finds both Stoicism and Epicureanism in the 
book. Two great thoughts, the one Epicurean, “ Eat, drink and 
enjoy,” the other Stoical, “ All is vanity,” run through it; and 
these thoughts are not harmonized, but are in contradiction. 
This fact Mr. Tyler explains by supposing that the book repre- 
sents the contradictory and unsatisfactory opinions of the philo- 
sophical schools, the name Qoheleth itself meaning an assembly 
of learned men or students of wisdom. Mr. Tyler considers 


the contents of the book to reflect the studies and discussions of 


the Jewish academies about 200 years before Christ, and that 
its author’s design was to maintain the ancient faith of Judaism 
in opposition to philosophical speculation. We must confess 
that we have not been convinced by Mr. Tyler’s arguments. 
The whole of Qoheleth’s confessions wear to us the mark of 
being pure and simple confessions without any ulterior design, 
much less recantation. The traces of Greek philosophy are not 
by any means clear. There were Stoics and Epicureans long 
before Zeno or Epicurus; and many of our author’s alleged 
resemblances between these systems of philosophy and Qoheleth 
are to us imaginary. Nevertheless, we welcome heartily such a 
praiseworthy attempt to throw light upon one of the most pro- 
blematic books of the Bible. 

The first volume of Kuenen’s “History of the Religion of 
Israel”t has been issued by the Theological Translation Fund. 
For a sketch of the work itself we may refer our readers to a 
pre vious number of this Review,} and need only add that the 

ss Reclesiantes : a Contribution to its Interpretation ; containing an — ) 
duction to the Book, an Exegetical Analysis, and a Translation, with Notes. 
By Thomas Tyler, M.A., Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testament Greek of 
the University of London; Author of *‘ Jehovah thé Redeemer God,” Xe. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1874. 

+ The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Trans i from 
the Dutch by Alfred He: ath May. Vol. I. Williams and Norg: 1874. 
Being Vol. ILI. of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 

t Theological Review, 1872, pp. 410, sqq. 
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translation has been carefully and successfully executed. As far 
as we have examined it, it is to be trusted without reserve in all 
important matters, and only in very rare instances is anything 
even slightly inaccurate or misleading to be discovered in it. 
Why the useful and elaborate analytical headings to the chapters, 
which are acharacteristic feature of the original, have been 
omitted from the translation, is a riddle we cannot attempt to 
solve; but in spite of this omission, studious England is sincerely 
to be congratulated on having gained access to this masterpiece 
of one of the first of Dutch or indeed of European scholars. The 
book is so essentially an organic whole, however, that we must 
beg the readers of this volume to suspend their judgment upon 
the merits of Kuenen’s treatment of his subject until they have 
read its successors. 

In a ponderous volume containing more than 800 pages, Dr. 
Van Oosterzee treats of Christian Dogmatics* with elaborate 
fulness. His remarks are indeed frequently expanded beyond 
the requirements of his subject, and many readers will probably 
think that the work might have been reduced in bulk without 
being lessened in value. The Professor first considers the source, 
history and claims of Christian dogmatic, emphasizing the words 
“ Christian ;” then follow chapters on Religion, Revelation and 
Scripture. The doctrines concerning God, man, Christ and re- 
demption, are successively discussed, and the concluding portion 
of the book deals with the church and the final destiny of man- 
kind. The writer is thoroughly orthodox in his theology, found- 
ing all his beliefs on Scripture, to which he attributes a high 
degree of inspiration. At the same time he manifests candour, 
and though intellectually narrow, is spiritually broad in his 
general tone. To every chapter are added references to various 
authors, and suggestions as to points for further inquiry, which 
are likely to be of service to students. As a text-book for theo- 
logical instruction, the book has this fundamental blemish, that 
the author has not freed himself from the notion that the teacher's 
work is to set up and establish a certain set of opinions, instead 
of presenting the materials for judgment by giving the arguments 
on both sides of each controverted question, and leaving the 
individual mind to decide for itself. We doubt, however, if any 
English writer of the same theological school as Van Oosterzee 
would exhibit even the slight approach to this true method 
which may be seen in some parts of this volume. 





* Christian Dogmatics: a Text-book for Academical Instruction and Private 
Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by J. W. Watson, B.A., and M. J. 
Evans, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874, 
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